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CEORGE DCE & SONS’ 
' LUMN. 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON. 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





KNIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Including 
the biography and doubtful plays. ny ~ 1,200 Illustrvtions, 
beautifully printed on fine tone paper, lay, London, 48 
os. super royal Svo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; tree calf, gilt 

gee, 885; or, superbly bound in full moroeco extra, $100. 


noun ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Howard Staunton. Illustrated with upwards of 1,000 engrav- 
ings from a by John Gilbert. vols. royal 8vo, “oa 
$22 50; half calf, bg full calf, $35; tree calf, gilt edges, $40 
full morocco, $42 50. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By the 
Rev. J.G. Wood. Comprising Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, 
etc. ;tin 3 royal 8vo volumes, coataining about 2,400 pages and 
1,000 illustrations, by J. Wolf Zwecker, and others. In cloth, 
$21; balf calf, $28'50; full calf, $33 50; or, handsomely bound 
in morocco, antique or extra, #41. 


LANE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENTS, With several hundred engravings on wood, 
from designs by William Harvey. 3 ee 8vo, cloth, $15; half 

, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, $27 50. 
yacmesst CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
THE ADJOINING COUNT . Anew edition from 
Se cams of Colonel Johnes, with 7 a Life of the author, 
an Essay on his Works, and a Criticism on his History. With 
120 beaatilul wood-cuts, aoe of manners, customs, etc. 
2 vols. super royal 8yo, cloth, $12. 


*,* Also for sale, a few copies of the iLuminated edition of 
Frotssart’s Chronicle, 2 vols., half morocco, gilt edges. The illu- 
minations (72 ia number} are reproduced from M8, Froissart in 
the Bibliotheque Royale, Paris, and other sources. 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; Containing an account of the 
cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Bur- 
guody. Beginning where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, 
and ending ut the year 1467,and continued by others to the year 
1516. Translated by 1 homas Johnes, Eeq., illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth $9. 


MU yo nyed T’S CHEMISTRY, As a7 lied and Relating to the 

Arts and Mapufacture. By heridan Muspratt. Illus- 

trated with many hundred Senuntens on wood and numerous 

fine steel portraits. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo., cloth, $25; half 
Russia, $50, 


KAYE’S [JOHN WILLIAM] LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of the British East Indies, in Biographies ot Loru Cornwal- 
lis, 8ir Jobn Malcolm, the ble Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the Rev. Henry Martin, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and others. 2 vols. 8vo., extra cloth, $12. 


TEGETMEIER’S [W. B.}] TRE POULTRY BOOK. A Practical 
Manual for the Breeding of Plain and Fancy oo i With 
30 full-page illustrations, printed in colours, by Leighton 
Brothers, irom drawings by Harrison Weir, and numerous 
wood engravings. Royal Svo., cloth, elegant, $9. 


TEGETMEIER’S es Their Structure, Varieties, Habits, 
aod Management. y. W. B B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.8., author ot 
The Poultry Book pH editor of the Poultry Department of 
The Field. Illustrated by many beautifully coloured repre- 
sentations of the different varieties, drawn from life by Har- 
rison Weir. Royal 5vo., cloth, gilt edges, $5. 


RUSS8ELL’S [WILLIAM, LL.D.|] THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
With a View to the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the 
Modorn Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763. A new edi- 
tion, continued to the Peace of Paris in 1856, with a compen- 
dious index. 4 vols, 8vo., cloth, $10. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, D. P. With seventy illus- 
trations, trom p y Jose > Swain, and 
numerous maps. 4to, extra cloth, gilt ‘tom 7 50, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Edited 
by his nephew, the _ G, Carlyle, M.A. In tive volumes, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 


MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain- 
ing Biographical Notices of Eminent Characters of both sexes. 
Seventh edition, revised and brought down to the present 
time, Large 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top [860 pages}, $6. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND OLD POETS. In royai Svo. 
volumes, with portraits and vignettes, as ortgimally pr>- 
lished by Mr. Moxon, beantifully printed upon fine paper, and 
each, with one exception, complete in one volume. The 
greatest care has been taken in giving the text in its utmost 
attainable purity; and the edition has rendered still more 
desirable by the addition of interesting biographical memoirs 
and critical notices from the able pens of Gifford, Coleridge, 
Barry Cornwall, —_* Hant, Dyce, Cary, and others. At their 
now reduced prices, they are peculiarly adapted for the use of 
literary students. 

BOSWELL’'SILIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, comprehending an ac- 
count of his S and works, correspondence 

and conversation with eminent &c,, with numerous 
portrait, views, &c., engraved from authentic sources, 5 
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EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORE, 


Publish upward of Two Hunprep TxxtT-Booss, adapted to all 
departments of School, Academic, and Collegiate Education, of 
which a descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. 





HARENESS’S LATIN SERIES. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. For Schools and Colleges. 
$1 75. 


12mo° 


A LATIN READER. 
mar, $1 50. 


Intended as a Companion to the Gram- 


AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK. Intended as an Ele- 
mentary Drill-Book, on the Iufiections and Principles of the 
Language, and as an Introduc.'on'to the Author’s Grammar, 
Reader, and Latin Composition. §' 25. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOBITION. 
Just ready. 


This series is already in use in every State of the Union, and 
introduced into hundreds of Colleges and other classical institu- 
tions. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. By G. P. QUacKENnOS, 
LL.D., on the basis of the works of Gxzo, §, Paaxtms, LL.D. 


Primary, [40 cts.) Extemenrany, (60 cts.) Practicat, [$1 00.) 
Menta, [40 cts.) 


Clear, thorough, comprehensive; logically arranged; well 
graded ; supplied with a great variety of examples; exact in their 
definitions ; brief in their rules; condensed and searching in 
their analyses ; up to the times; teach the methodsactually used 
by business-men ; make the solution of a question an intelligent 
and not a mechanical process ; perfect text-books; wITH NO DB- 
racts. Such is the verdict pr d by teach Such are the 
advantages that are introducing them into schools everywhere. 





CORNELL'S NEW SERIES. 


Primary, [90 cts.) InrerMeprats, [$1.00.] Grammar ScHooL, 
($1.75. } 


The text has undergone a rigid revision. The Map Questions 
have been brought in all cases directly opposite the Map to which 
they refer, and have been curtailed sufficiently to admit of aSUM- 
MARY OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. The engraviugs are ex- 
ecuted by our best artists. 

One of the great features of this Revised Edition is its Magnifi- 
cent Maps,—the result of much experiment and labour—to which 
the Publishers point with pride, “as the most beautiful speci- 
mens in this line of art ever offered to the American public’’—ac- 
curate in their outlines, sharp and distinct in their lettering, ad 
mirable in the arrangement of names, tasteful in their colour. 
ing, and in all respects unexceptionable. The Grammar School 
contains a Practical Systgm or Mar Drawina, 


MILLIONS OF COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


They are ‘used in the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
and to the exclusion of all others in Brooklyn, Baltimore, Colum- 
bus, Charleston, Detroit, San Francisco, and scores of other 
cities; they are in very general use in all parte of the United 
States in Public and Private Schools. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


HUXLEY AND YOUMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
136 Engravings. 12mo, 420 pages. §2. 


This work, a thorough treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, has 
been received with remarkable favour, and is undoubtedly the 
best text-book on these important subjects that Sci has yet 
farnished to education. 


Single copies of the above works will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any educator, for examination, on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. Liberal terms made for introduction, Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 








ols., crown Svo. cloth, jattatiog The Tour to the He- 
brides, $6 50; Half Calf $15 00, 








WOODS AND FORESTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
Queec, 19th Junm, 1£68. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a sale of Timber Berths, lo 
the Sowing Territories, will be held at the places and dates, 
namely : 

8T. MAURICE TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Three Rivers, on the 2d day of September neat. 

LOWER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Montreal, on the 16th day of September next. 

UPPER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Ottawa, on the 7th day of October next. 

The Berths to be offered for sale and the conditions of sale can 
be ascertained at the respective Crown Timber offices. 

G. A. vebeunred 


Aectatant.f% 4 








NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 


WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 400 Sixth Ave- 
it 


nue, near . One Block only from Broadway, Everything 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Brevoort House, Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Hotel, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, 7, 
Biddle House, 
—— CANADA. 
8t. Lawrence Ottawa Hotel. 


+ Gama, 
Russell House, St Louis Hotel. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Russell House. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 

LONG BRANCH,N J, 
Stetson House. 

WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N., Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N, Y. 
Gregory's Hotel. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
\Neptune House. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 








Russell House. 





90, 92, 94 Grand Street, New York, 





Union Hall, Congress Hall. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour. 





-- leaves New York . 
. leaves New York. . 


RUSSIA. .. Wednesday, Sept. 23. 

‘ ” Wednesday, Bept. 30. 

4 -» Wednesday, Oct. 7 
- Wednesday, Oct, 14. 
. Wednesday, O2t, 21. 
- Wednesday, Oct. 28, 


+-$130 00 | met Cabin Passage... ..880 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. . 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


} The owners of these ships will not be accountable Sone cr 
Valuables unless Bills of Lading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 






JA ee 
BCO ta: © eccecces leaves New York.. 
RUSSIA.. leaves New York.. 


Chief Oabin meme 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingLanp), The Inman Line, under contract with the United | 6c. 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BEVERY SATURDAY and 


BEVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Friest Canin ...........$100 00 | Srummaes ............. 
Do, to 





covcececoes aI 
+105 | Do, 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 
Pasi ge by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
_, Rates passage Son oe re _ Teets to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 





“=~? eee 


Passengers also Somaiehe to Havre, Hamburg, B » de, 





PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


@ DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON ' respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
his anxious to 


called office du: receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to keg and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 

tablished secure and comfortable yy, CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in ne 
of every without to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the +‘* Morado Grande, 

ba, since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal the afflicted rather than trust themsélves to the ome of his pupils, await his 
pei visite. ptive circulars, with likenesses of cases cured, and other parti ni, wat ed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 





AT RETAIL, 


WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS) 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


7 a to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
= Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


Lh RPET CLEANIN MACHINE 
Sune NEON: s , IMRROVE B.SAs Fifth Avenuee, Reeve Those having valua unable Carpets, 
sf el . t lightest inj to give mea an can see how and where 
5 Oedece by Weall mishos a ty attended ito. Prices for Siesning : Ingrain an — Fay, AY Brussels, 


d Carpets Bought and for Sale. nes re-laid. 
; } . W. HANKINSON. 


COMPOSITE IRON. WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON + CO., Exciusive Manvracturrns oy Tas PATENT COMPOSITE Tron RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Meiliog, Windo en Baiconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire indow and other 


NAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORE. 
Office and Samples, 
9S PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. 


VICTOR SARsOn From Panis, 
. Met Gilt, and Silver pistes. teel Platina, &c., [New Paris Method) Chandeliers, Sta- 
ropzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and yo Bronzing. 
Ne. 71h MERCER STREET, New York, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 













Still at the 
who wish them 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise  -. 
; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c. ; Axminster, 8c. 
Pieare » Notify, if you wish us to totake up. Terms, Cash on delivery. 








Fire Gild 
tues and Vases, 





ag ome —. u —_ 7 
teerage passage from Liverpool or Queens: 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sen 
friends. 
For further information, apply at the ee” offices, 
JOHN G. Dale, tom 
5 ean, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


$40. 
for their 








ee so AND Bd 
ty © at A BSteamshi 
ie, consleting ies 
FRANC 8,512 tons, 
ENG D. . 8,450 
THE QUEEN 68,517 “ 
HELV . F “ 
EM, ccccccces cee Hall...... -- 8310 “ 
DENMARK Cap se +--3,117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis............. 2.872 
VIRGINIA, ........000 Capt. Prowse.......... 8,876 “* 


saves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamshi mits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are uns , and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
- issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
of of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
bg Fw ny tw here in currency. 
issued at the lowest rates of ey ame for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireiand. 
e from New York to OLEERAGE, or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, C 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricus oF THE Cox- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Company, 27 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXOHANGE OFFIOCB, 

Se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Week y Ling or Stsamens To anpD From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 

OF SAILING PACKETS 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
uritain sud ireland, of the Coatineal of Burope can alwaya be 
obtained atlowest rates, For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadwav. N. Y¥. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM ee NEW YORE AND BREMEN. 
via SOUTHAMPTON. ’ 
The Senew yy 4 | a ae Liorp run 
r etween New Yor remen, tham 
‘De the United States Mail, ——— 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Loxpow, 
eer and i Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New Yonx—First Ca. 


vin, $120; Second. Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40, of passage 
payable in gold. 


hese vessels take freight to London and H 
through bills of lading are signed. _ oe 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
A Faag Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
Bills of Lading will itively not be delivered before goods 
Temred at the Customs House ’ ~ 
wr ,cle taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen 
owest “es, For Sight os eaneame catty tu ame 
OBLRIOCHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 











R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MaKERS AND DEOORATO RS, 
77 University Place, mear Union Square, New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs avd Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 





KUHN & HAEMER, aia 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Matt Carpets a 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiog—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully ‘erefully Packed and Removed. 
No, 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th 8ts., New York. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 

Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 

No{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 














_PLUWSES AR ND sag FITTER J. & R. LAMB, 
+ at af NEw TORK. PRACTICAL WORKERS 
HORSE SHOEING ESTABLISHMENT, IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 


HIN BANN 
em. to Dr. W. P. --- J 
No. 1,829 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &e., a&e, 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUB, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DHOORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Fer Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPHOIALTIES, 
¥ COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
(6th Ave. cars pass the door.) 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
EGBERIT MULLS, 
S$ WEST OTH STREET, Corner of Brosdway, lew York. 























NEW YORK, 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted ap, and all kinds of Jobbing 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, done with neatness and dispatch. » 
JOHN SLATER, 


M. A.COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer ot Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 

1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [Between Sist and 82nd Sis. } 
Ne, 390 BROADWAY, 


N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK. | Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
Moles to cules andi hoops on bends fine essortment of Boots | 200 MEROGER ST., Bet. Amity and 
an 0e8 own manufacture; m lish 
Shoes, Bend ole Leather, Cricket and Base ball theca at reece | 
prices. 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 








St, N.Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
| Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
| ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
EsTaBLisaED 1549. 


BEATH’S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 


AND 








CHs. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 362 RIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
% R STREET, near Broadway. 
Worxs—613 46TH STREET, } NEW YORE. 


Goods of every descri 
finished, and restored in the 





or _ ™ quantities, dyed, 








et ote RECLINING CHAIR. 
ee C. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E. 14th 
mat STH AVENUE, One door from Forty- fret Street. STREET. 
um 
Jobbing panctually attended tens Spach. “FREY & ZELLWECER, 





FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYBING 
AND 
Lace Certains Refinishing Establishments, 
Principal Office, 664 6Tu Avs., between 38th and 39th Streets 
Branch Office, 1156 Buoapwar, between 28th and 20th 8ts., 
New York. 


THOS. DONNELLY, 
MASON AND PLASTERER, 
129 FUURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 
All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 


THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, 
And all kinds of Frames Re-G a % EAST Ra 


STREET, 34 door a — experience 
agin every way aor affords a sou 


in the above business, 
anty that orders aren oii ou 
JAS. PRINGLE, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
611, HUDSON 
cor. 








ABINGDON SQUARE 
NEW ¥ 


ORM, Public B 























Calum, non animum, mutant, qua trans marecurrunt. 
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Literature. 


VERSES IN MY OLD AGE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Come, from the Ends of the World, 
Wind of the air or sky, 

Wherever the Thunder is hurled, 
Wherever the Lightnings fly ! 

Come, with the bird on your bosom, 
(Lionet or lark that soars.) 

Come with the sweet Spring blossom, 
And the Sun from the Southern sbores, 


I hate the snake Winter that creepeth, 
And poisons the buds of May ; 

I shout to the Sun who sleepeth, 
And pray him awake to day. 

For the world is in want of his power, 
To vanquish the rebel storm : 

All wait tor his golden hour, 
Man, and beast, aad worm. 


Not — the seasons, failing 
Forsake their natural tone, 
But Age droops onward, sailing 
And is lost in the seas unknown. 
No wisdom redeemeth Ais sorrow, 
For thought and strength are fled : 
No hope enlightens to-morrow, 
And the Past (so loved) is dead ! 
Dead |—Dead ! 





THE OLD SUDBURY TAVERN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[It has been reported and ted in the papers that this— 
the most ancient hostelry in New England—was lately destroyed 
by fire. 

We copy from the Boston Courier a few stanzas in relation to 
the late Lyman Howe, and his old New England tavern— 
the barn of which, only, has been recently struck by lightning. 
One of the “dear initials” alluded to will probably be recog: 
nized by many as that of Mr. Longfellow, who has added cele- 
brity to this historical mansion—the resort of so many wits and 
sages i’ the olden time—by his beautifuland popular poetical 
romance— The Wayside Inn.” | 


Requiem Hternam Dona His Domine. 


Thander-clouds may roll above him, 
And the bolt may rend his oak ; 
Lyman lieth where no longer 
He shall dread the lightning stroke. 





Never to his father’s hostel 
Comes a kinsman, or a guest ; 
Midaight calls for no more candles, 
House and landlord both have rest. 


Adam’s love and Adam’s trouble 
Are a scarce remembered tale ; 
No more wine-cups brightly bubble, 
No more healths—nor cakes—nor ale. 


On the broken hearth a stranger 
Sits and fancies foolish things ; 

And the poet weaves romances, 
Which the maiden fondly sings, 


All about the ancient hostel, 
And its legends, and its oaks, 

And the quaint old bachelor brothers, 
And their minstrelsy aud jokes. 


No man knows them any longer; 
All are gone—and I remain 

Reading, as it were, mine epitaph 
On the rainbow-coloured pane. 


Blessings on them—dear initials ! 
Henry W.— Daniel T.— 

E. and L.—)’ll not interpret— 
Let men wonder who they be! 


Some are in their graves—and many 
Buried in their books aad cares; 
In the tropics—in Archangel— 
Our thoughts are no longer theirs. 


God have mercy! all are sinful— 
Christ, conform our lives to thine! 
Keep us from all strife—ill-speaking — 

Envy—and the curse of wine! 


Fetch my steed! I cannot linger ; 
Backley—quick! I must away. 
Good old groom! take thou this nothing— 
Millions could not make me stay ! 
T. W. Parsons. 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
QUITS WITH SIR RICHARD. 

So soon as counsel’s opinion had been taken upon the will 
which Maurice Glyn had so si larly become of, 
he determined to seek & personal interview with Sir Richard 
Anstey. There was scarcely a doubt but that Kate Irby could 
dispossess him of all he » and even exact restitution of 
what he had spent, since he had come into his late uncle’s es- 
t ate ; but this could only be done by trial in open court, where 





all the circumstances connected with Robert Irby’s fraud 
would certainly be disclosed. It was n , therefore, to 
effect some sort of compromise. Maurice well knew that 
Kate would make no claim at the risk of exposure; but he 
built his hope of getting good terms upon the fact, that the 
letter which he had written to Sir Richard, after Irby’s death, 
had borne good fruit; that the hint therein conveyed of his 
knowledge of the destruction of the will had stopped all fur- 
ther persecution on the baronet’s part, and probably sealed 
his lips for ever. : 

On a certain morning, Maurice presented himself at Sir 
Richard’s door in Eaton Place, and without even being 
asked bis name, was at once admitted. He had expected 
some difficulty here; that if his card was taken in, the baro- 
net would probably refuse to see him, and he was agreeably 
surprised to find this obstacle sur ted ; but the fact was, 
Sir Richard, whose taste had always lain that way, had, now 
that he could afford it, become deeply connected with the 
turf; he not only betted heavily, but himself ran horses, and 
he was in the habit of receiving of all descriptions, 
“ with tbe latest intelli! ,” and his servant was therefore 
not so inquisitorial, as is usual in Eaton Place, with respect 
to visitors’ names. “A gentleman to see you, Sir Richard,” 
was all he said, as he ushered Maurice into his muster’s re- 
ception room, and then closed the door discreetly, without 
the slightest idea that he had introduced a game-cock with 
spurs to & game-cock without them. 

“What do you want? Why do you come here?” asked 
Sir Richard, starting angrily from his chair as soon as he 
recognised his visitor: the look of Maurice Glyn always 
robbed bim of his habitual self-control—tore away the sheep- 
skin, as it were, from his woll’s hide. 

“ Have patience, and you shall hear, sir,” returned Mau- 





rice. 

“I do not wish to hear—I will have nothing to do with 
you ;” and he laid his hand upon the bell. If he had rung it, 
and turped his visitor out, the latter (hampered by Kate’s 
fears) would have been puzzled how to act; but he did not 
ring it: he stood irresolute—even apprehensive, as Maurice 
thought. 

“ Just as you please, Sir Richard ; but if you will not listen 
— if you compel me to tell my tale to others, it will be the 
worse for you—your ruin be on your own head.” 

“ Rain, pshaw! what big words are these? You think I 
was frightened by your letter, I suppose, with its absurd ac- 
cusation; whereas, since this Irby was dead, I simply ab- 
stained from making a publicscandal upon his daughter’s ac- 
count. But I am not going to be bullied. You are a lawyer, 
and should know that even the writing of a threatening letter 
—quite apart from the truth of its assertions—is a most seri- 
ous offence.” 
rn ae you are quite calm, I will tell you what I am come 

ut.” 

Sir Richard sat down, and folding his hands upon his knee, 
regarded his visitor with a contemptuous smile; but the fuvt 
that was upon the carpet shifted uneasily. 

“ You are aware, I suppose, that your uncle, Sir Niebolas, 
once made a will, by which he bequeathed more than half bis 
great estate to his g»dchild, Kate Irby, and but five hundred 
pounds to yoursell ?” 

“ Well.” 

“ Afterwards, however, he made another, reversing this dis- 
Eo of his property, and leaving you his heir, and Miss 

rby a a legatee. Now, one of these wills has been de- 
stroyed.” 

“ Boub !” ejaculated Sir Richard vehemently—* that ie,” ad- 
ded he, correcting himself, “I suppose they have, since the 
second has never been found.” 

“That would have been adangerous admission of yours, Sir 
Richard, had a witness been present,” observed Maurice drily ; 
“as it is, however, we can talk together without reserve. 
know perfectly well what came of the second will. You 
burned it, in the Blue Parlour of Anstey Court, while your 
uncle lay dead on the bed. Robert Irby saw you do it.” 

“ He was a liar,” returned Richard in a hoarse, low voice, 
and looking suspiciously towards the door, “ and a felon !” 

“ Yes; and what is still more to the purpose, he is dead,” said 
Maurice coolly. “ However, both you and Irby are agreed in 
this, that the second will is not in existence, Now the first is, 
and I’ve got it.” 

“You he!” cried Sir Richard savagely. “If you have any 
such thing, you forged it. ‘The first will was torn to pieces 
by my uncle before Irby’s face.” 

“ Did you see it done? Did anybody—even a felon—see it 
done? There is nobody who can be more aware of the value 
of personal testimony than yourself, Sir Richard. Have you 
any such to prove this?” 

“T am perfectly sure—I will take my Bible oath,” cried the 
——— excitedly, “that that will was destroyed as I have 
stated.” 

“ Just so—that is, to the best of your belief. I believe you 
are perfectly honest for once in that ayowal. But what rather 
damages its truth is, that my lawyer has this very identical 
will in his possession at this moment; and one of the witness- 
es to it has sworn to his own handwriting, I have got an at- 
tested copy of the document in my pocket, and of course you 
can peruse the original, which, however, I thought it more 
prudent not to bring with me. Some people have a habit of 
burning wills.” 

“If what you say be true,” observed Richard, without no- 
ticing this a — — —_ —— eee hear (for, 
while perusing the parchment, he s wo Vv 
pale ond th htful), “ this felon Irby, in addition So his one 
crimes, must have given up some duplicate of this will into 
my uncle’s bands, and fraudulently kept back the original 
his own purposes.” 

“ Between ourselves, Sir Richard,and in the absence of 
witnesses,” observed Maurice coolly, “I dont mind telling you 
that it is also my opinion.” 

“Tam quite sure that my cousin Kate would never take ad- 
vantage of a fraud,” said Richard, drawing a long breath. 

“He is certainly the greatest scoundrel I ever met in my 
lite,” ejaculated Maurice. “There is nobody comes near bim 
for vileness.—Look here, you dog!” exclaimed he suddenly ; 
“the case stands thus, This scheme of Irby’s would have 
availed nothing, but for your own crime. Do you prate of 
fraud, who burn dead men’s wills before their limbs are cold! 
You have overreached yourself, disinherited youreelf—have 


only yourself (and your foul greed) to thank for total ruin. | 


Whatever you may henceforth possess will be doled out to you 
—snd by me, by me, you scoundrel—in the way of charity, 
not right. You owe already more than you can pay. The 
five handred pounde, which alone is justly yours, bas alread 
five times over been paid out of the estate: you spent as mu 
in chartering that steamer at Liverpool, you vengeful hound. 
As for Kate Irby (whose name your lips pollute whenever you 
frame it), she shall never know, be sure, what you and I sus- 
= about this will. She would not believe it, if you told 
’ 





no human being would believe it on your evidence, and 





for|coldness of demeanour. 
ki ” 





she least of all. You are hoist with your own petard every 
way. Do you see—you fool and rogue in one—that we have 
youinavice? If Ll had my way, Richard Anstey, I would 
turn the screw, and squeeze you finely: you might hollow 
your loudest.” 

‘* All England shall ring with her father’s shame,” exclaim- 
ed Richard through his set teeth. 

“That will be your revenge, of course; we expected as 
much. It is to prevent that—though contrary to my advice 
(J would give you nothing)—that it is proposed to throw you 
a bone witha little flesh on it. You will be forgiven the 
mesne profits, every shilling of which could be recovered from 
you; and your cousin will allow you a thousand pounds a 
year out of the estate. Come; I told you down at Liverpool 
that when the hour of retribution came, I would not be mer- 
ciless, in consideration of your being so perfect a model of 
rascality. During this interview, you have even exceeded my 
expectations in that way ; and I will use ‘my influence with 
_ cousin to make your allowance guineas instead of pounds. 

‘ou accept these conditions or not ?” 
hat choice have 1?” snarled Sir Richard, like a dog that 
has a mind to fly at his master’s throat, yet dares not. 

“ You can go to law, and publish your cousin’s shame. You 
will lose your case, and thenceforward be a beggar; but you 
will have your revenge. You have to consider whether that 
is worth such a price. You are like one of those venomous 
things which can only sting once, and then are dead. Will 
= throw yourself upon your cousin’s mercy—through me? 

ou are neither to write to her, nor speak with her, mind that. 
Will you do this or not? come; decide.” 

“ When I have satisfied myself of the existence of this will, 
I will do it.” 

“You are wise, Richard Anstey. Oa this card is my law- 
yer’s address,” 

“ Does he know ?” inquired the baronet darkly. 

“Of your crime? No. Itis not everybody who desires to 
shame their own flesh and blood. He only knows that Kate 
Irby is your uncle’s heiress. You have but to tell him that 
since this will has been discovered, you gladly accept the terms 
that have been offered you by me, her agent. They are lenient 
ones,” added Maurice, as he rose and took up his hat, “ far bet- 
ter toan you deserve; and you know it.” 

A ghastly smile flitted over Sir Richard's face. . 

“T understand,” said he. 

. Maurice nodded curtly, and left the baronet to his medita- 
Ons. _ 


“« 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MADAM KISSES HIM, 


Winter trod close that year upon the heels of Autumn, and 
by the time Maurice Glyn had settled his various affairs in 
town, the first snow bad fallen. The train that carried him 
down to dlondel Parva sped through a white world, Butthe 
snow-clouds having emptied their contents, the atmosphere 
was green and clear, the keen air inspiriting, the sunshine 
bright and glorious. Old Mr. Watson, whom Maurice had 
easily retained in town by a promise to pay all charges at the 
Runnin’ ’Orse, with two guineas a day for loss of time (for 
Maurice was jealous above all things that the good news 
should be brought to Blondel by none but himself), did indeed 
complain of the cold; but to his companion nothing seemed 
amiss. Who tha! has borne bappy tidings to his beloved 
ones, bas not experienced this? Even slect and darkness are 
not unwelcome to the traveller who rides throug them at the 
gee towards the hearth which his heart yearns to cheer. 

be moaning of the winter sea was dear to Maurice, because 
it told bim he was pearing home; for is not that our home 
where abide those we love? The wind that swept the wave 
brought with its odour brightest memories. The level, tree - 
less flats refreshed his eye more than the fairest landscape. It 


1] seems to the repining human heart that one has not many 


such journeys. Remembrance—the ingrate—clings rather to 
the hasty summons to the sick-bed, or the travel across strange 
lands, every foot of which removes us further from those with 
whom we fain would stay. [but most of us have had experi- 
ence of some white day of travel—every boy who returns from 
school for his first holiday has one—when all great nature’s 
forces seem resolved to work us pleasure; and thus it was to- 
day with Maurice Glyn. The yellow fly—its unlovely hue 
much aggravated by the surrounding snow—seemed a sherifl’s 
coach of splendour ; that dreary uphill road the most pictar- 
esque of by-ways—only a little long. At the turning, Maurice 
lett his invalid companion to be carried home, and took hig 
way to the manor-house on foot. He sang, he whistled ; like 
Mercury, he seemed to have wings about his ankles, and was 
inclined to fy rather than walk. He had written about ail 
else to Kate, save the finding of the will: it was only yester- 
cay that matters (subject, of course, to her approval) had been 
finally arranged with Sir Richard ; that was the good news he 
had to teil her. There was no occasion for her to sell her 
translations, and there would be no difficalty in her purchas- 
ing a sewing-machine—or seven shopfuls of them, if such was 
her pleasure. The carpet-bag he carried in his hand almost 
without knowing it (except when he threw it up into the air 
and caught it deftly), was full of certain documents, which 
would convince the most sceptical. But she would be- 
lieve his word. O yes. Her trust was fixed most firmly 
in her professional adviser. At which idea, Maurice laughed 
aloud. 

Madam and Kate were in the breakfast-parlour which 
they used in cold weather in preference to the large drawing- 
room. ‘The old lady welcomed him with both hands ; Kate 
with one. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Madam, scandalised by this 
“Why don’t you give him a 


Blushing scarlet, Kate presented her cheek at this reproof, 
and Maurice touched it with his lips. 

“That was not the way your poor father used to greet me, 
when we were engage) \ be marrie/,and had been awa 
from one another a whole month,” obser ved Mrs. Irby. “ I call 
it very unsatisfactory.” 

“ Shall I do it again?” inquired Maurice demurely. 

“Not for my sake, Mr. Giyn, certainly not,” answered the 
old lady, laughing. “ Well, a /azgard lover makes, I daresay, 
an all the better man of businese.—Poor Mr. Croziev is almost 
out of his‘mind with what he calls my rashbness. Now, what 
have you done with all my money, sir ?” 

“I have invested it in the manner I suggested, my dear Ma- 
dam. I will answer for it, your income will be henceforth, at 
least, double what it used to be.”’ 

“Goodness me! Is it possible ?—Not that I see why you 
should show such a long face aboutit, Kate. Iam sure 
we ought to feel very wuch obliged to Mr. Glyn, and 
I am sure there is po great risk, or he would not have run 
Sad 

“There is no risk at a}},” said Maurice quietly. “ But in 
return for that llent arrang’ t, dear Mrs, Irby, I must 
ask for s few minutes alone with Kate here,” 
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She was growing very pale, and he saw that she had the 
greatest difficulty to maintain her calmness, 

“ Be of good courage, dear girl,’ whispered he, taking his 
seat beside her, as her mother left the room: “I am not un- 
necessarily cruel, as you think. Your mother’s money is quite 
safe. There is neither shame nor poverty before you now. I 
bring the best of news: what I hoped for, whea last I parted 
from you, has come to pass.” 

“ Neither shame nor poverty ?” murmured Kate faintly, like 
one ina dream, “ My mother’s money safe? Have you not, 
then, settled with the insurance companies?” 

“ Yes, Kate, yes. Here is the deed of acquittance : see, they 
promise to molest us no further.” 

“ For the consideration of ten thousand pounds ? What does 
this mean, Maurice? Zen thousand; why, we have only five / 
You have advanced the other five yourself. You have beggared 
yourself for us.” She rose from the couch trembling excessively. 
“| will not have it done.” 

“It is done, dear Kate. But then I knew you would 
pay me back again, you see. That was the point I 
was coming to. You are a rich woman—a will has been 
found—you are your godlather’s—Sir Nicholas’s heiress, after 
all.” 

» And he told her his good news—without a word to mar it, 
of her cousin’s crime, her father’s cunning stratagem. 

“Why, Maurice, | can pay the whole sum now which we 
wrongfully acquired: ten thousand pounds would now repay 
the companies for all their loss—wipe out the blot upon my 
father’s memory |” 

“ Without doubt it would. Pay it; and if they do not cast 
a statue of you in pure gold, and set it up io their board- 
rooms, they are a niggardly lot.” 

“1 can repay them, Mr. Glya—and I thank Heaven for it— 
but how can I repay you?’ 

** Easily : 7" will have lots of money to spare still.” 

“O, sir, 1 was not thinking of mere money. That five 

thousand pounds of yours was not advanced with the ides of 
repayment, Before you learned of the existence of this will, 
you had made this arrangement with the companies, although 
you are now striving to hide your goodness.” 
«Still, | suppose you will repay me,” chuckled Maurice : 
“you are not going to ride off upon the shabby ground, that | 
did not expect it, and therefore it don’t matter. Then you 
must replace your mother’s money; or stay, it will be better 
fun to give her ten per cent. for it, so that she will not lose 
her confidence in your humble servant. And besides that, 
I’m going to ask for some more for somebody else (I take ad- 
yun? see, of my heiress while she is overwhelmed by 
her good fortune, and ready to give everything to every- 
body): L want you to buy the advowson of Blondel Parva, aud 
to present it to Mr. Milton when the time comes.” 

* By all means, déar Mr.Glyn. But you have asked nothing 
for yourselé—you to whom I an indebted for all.”’ 

“ Money cam mever repay me,” observed Maurice with af- 
fected gloom. 

“ Alas, no!” sighed Kate ;°“ indeed, it cannot.” 

“ And yet, if I had it a//,” mused he comically, “ subject to 
these little deductions, tuen I think I should be satisfied. 
Won't you give it me aii, dear Kate, and yourself into the 
bargain ?” 

“Mr. Glyn—Maurice,”’ sobbed the girl hysterically, “ you 
know that cannot be. You promised 1g ver to think of such a 
thing again. It was settled so between us.” 

“Excuse me, my dear Kate; I happen tor ber the 
very words of the agreement, and the words, I do assure you, 
upon my professional reputation, are everything. You said 
that you would never taint my name by sharing it, and I 
answered that you never should—because (this was a mental 
reservation of my own) you never could. There is no real 
shame without blame. Moreover, when | parted with you on 
that occasion, I remarked: ‘ Well, at all events’ (that was 
when you wouldn’t kiss me),‘ you will not grudge me your 
hand: and you did not; you gave it to me, and I’ve got it 
now, and J mean to keep it.” And he gave that little hand a 
loving equeeze. “ Your glove, dear Kate, 1 return to you, 
having done my duty, I trust, as your true knight: he who 
has the substance does not value the shadow.—Don’t speak, 
darling, if it distresses you, 1 beg. The silence which gives 
consent is golden ; and everything is very nice as it is.” 

“ Well, upon my word!” ejaculated Malam, who, after re- 
peated but unnoticed knockings at the door, had ventured to 
intrude herself, “ 1 am sure [ blamed you for your reserve just 
now, Mr. Maurice Glyo, with great injustice; or rather, you 
seem to me to be making up for previous omissions.” 

“ Yes, my dear Madam, that is so,” returned Maurice coolly. 
“There were considerable back-payments owing ; the princi- 
pal had to be repaid with compound iateres’. I am an au- 
thority upon all these matters, you know, in spite of what 
Mr. Crozley says.” 

“ At allevente, Kate seems to submit to it with a very 
grace, Maurice.” (This was the first time Madam had called 
him Maurice; she was punctilious, after her fashion, about 
that sort of familiarity.) —‘* My darling’ (‘his to her daughter, 
with a tenderness that is not expressed by words), “are you 
happy 

. Yes, mamma,” answered Kate, smiling brightly through 
her tears. 

“That is the best news I have had for many a day; for 
Kate,” said Madam gravely, “has not been happy, sir, this 
long time. Young people that love one another should not 
be so much kept apart.” 

“« My sentiments exactly, my dear Madam,” returned Mau- 
rice ecstatically. “ But stay; you are not yet aware that, io 
welcoming sv bumble a son-in-law, you are throwing away 
upon him a great heiress—a young woman that might have 
done a great deal better than connect herself with Grub Street. 
A party—yes, a party with eight thousand a year.” 

“IV's quite trae, mamma,” said Kate quietly, as her mother 
looked in perplexity from one to the other. “ Sir Nicholas’s 
first will has been found, and I am his heiress.” 

“And your cousin Richard declared to me that he tore it 
up before your father’s eyes!” exclaimed the old lady. “ But 
then, I do believe that that young man would say anythirg.” 

“ Ay, and swear to it,” added Maurice, hastily. “Be sure 
that you never believe him even on his oath.” 

« Dear, dear,” exclaimed the old lady, fanning herself with 
her plump band, “I’m quite iu a flutter! Please to tell me 
all about it, children, word for word.” 

So Maurice vold her, not indeed “ word for word,” but so 
much as was good for her to know, of all that had happened. 

“If my daughter had eighty thousand a year instead of 
eight, 1 had still rather she married you than soy man io the 
world, Mavrice Glyn,” was her remark when he had con- 
cluded. Aud, moreover, she kissed him. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE CURATE CONSENTS TO STAY, 


“You gre all mystery, Maurice,” said the curate peevishly. 


THE ALBION. 





September 19 





“T protest that having you in the house is like receiving the 
Sphinx upon a visit. You had nothing for me last night but 
hints and innuendoes, and you bave only innuendoes and hints 
for me this morning. I want to know the solid facts that jus- 
tify oe offensively high spirits.” 

“Well, haven’t I told you I am going to be married ?” 

“Yes; but I knew that before; and when I offer to start 
hot-loot for the manor-house with my congratulations, I am 
requested to wait @ little. Miss Kate will see me at the 
priory, forsooth, this afternoon! You are not going to picnic 
there among the snow, [ presume?” 

“ Well, you see, Kate is an heiress now” —— 

“Thank you for nothing: I had that news, remember, from 
old Watson, not from you. He bad kept it bottled up so 
long in spite of himself that he absolutely frothed over with 
it; it was offered to all-comers like ginger-beer, which, if not 
ins'antly poured out, is lost. He sat by bis ingle dispensing 
it to all thirsty ears, and his wife snatched up her bonnet, 
and carried the tidings through the village for gratuitous dis- 
tribution.” 

“ Well, being an beiress,” said Maurice smiling, “ this young 
woman, you see, alreadv begins to behave herself as such ; has 
her little fancies and affectations ; desires, for instance, to re- 
ceive your good wishes in the same spot where you first in- 
troduced her to your humble servant. For my own part, | 
— it’s rather pretty of her ; it has a certain touch of poetry 
about it.” 

“She will have a certain touch of rheumatism if she doesn’t 
take care,” grumbled the curate. ‘ Mind, J don’t sit down, 
whatever happens; but I'll be there, you may tell her, at three 
precisely, and I hope she'll be pretty punctual. So au revoir.” 
And Maurice started for the manor. 

“ It’s selfish of her,” soliloquised the curate, “ to ask me to 
come to a place she knows cannot be very agreeable to me, 
which, indeed, is full of painful memories. Riches do, 1} 
have heard, blunt the feelings of those who them, and 
certainly the process seems to be a quick one. And yet! wen’t 
call her selfish neither; I have known Kate Irby do very un- 
selfish things. It’s a little thoughtless of her—that’s all.” 
And the poor curate sighed deeply. 

Mr. Milton was punctual to the appointed time at the priory 
gate, which was opened to him, to his great relief, by Mau- 
rice, himself; neither Grange nor his daughter was visible, 
nor, indeed, was it usual for them to be at the ruins in that 
season. 

© Kate isin the gate-house by the fire,” said Glyn, “ and 
— to speak to you at once, Charley. 1 shall not be jea- 
ous,”’ 

The curate and Miss Irby had not seen much of one an- 
other during the late months; the latter’s state of depression 
making her very indisposed for society of any kind; and Mil- 
ton himself being less disinclined for it, for the same rea- 
son. But each had a very honest respect and regard for the 
other. 

“T congratulate you with all my heart, Miss Kate,” said 
Milton, holding out both his hands. “I am delighted that all 
is settled happily—althougb, for my part, I never understood 
the obstacle—between you and Maurice. He has been m 
friend these many years; and I don’t know » more sound- 
hearted man.” 

“Thank you 5 dear Mr. Milton. I know that I am 
more fortunate than I deserve.” 

“IT did not say that, my dear Miss Kate ; but I do not think 
you could have even a better husband. As for your newly ac- 
quired wealth, that is a small matter, with respect to —- 
ness, a8 compared with the other: although I firmly believe 
that you will both make a good use of wealth.” 

“| hope so, Mr, Milton. We have as usual been already 
pleasing ourselves in the disposal of some of it, although | am 
sure, in this particular case, it was well laid out.” 

And she put a telegram into his hand. Zhe advowson is 
yours. 

“ What does that mean?” asked the curate simply. 

“We have bought back the advowson of Biondel Parva, 
which my father disposed of; and you are to have the next 
presentation, Mr. Milton,<I am sure it} gives me almost as 
much pleasure as Maurice to think that we shall keep you 
here; for we shall not live at Anstey Court, but at the old 
place, because my mother loves it so dearly.” 

“ Miss Kate,” said the curate with emotion, “this is only 
like your generous self,and my dear friend Glyn. It is meant, 
I know, most kindly by you both. But—the fact is, I—I can’t 
stay here. Maurice knows why, and I thought, perbaps— 
since you were engaged, when men, I have heard, become like 
women in their inability to keep secrets—that he might have 
told P age the reason.” 

“ He did tell me, Mr. Milton ; but not until last night; if he 
had been less reticent, 1 might have helped you earlier, per- 

aps. You must be our vicar, sir.” 

“ py good Miss Kate, it is impossible.” 

“ And you mustmarry Mary Grange.” 

“ Nay, madam. Forgive me, if I decline to speak upon_this 
matter.” The curate looked very white and proud. 

“ Nay, Soa if I persevere in speaking of it,” returned 
Kate ly. “Your argument is, that since would 
not have ee. were e curate, and poor, you do not 
care to be accepted use you are a vicar and rich. 1 think 
you are Quite right, so far, Mr. Milton. Only such was not 
the state of the case.” 

“I heard it from her own lips,” groaned the curate. 

* Yes; because it was dictated to her.” 

Milton shook bis head. 

** Not by her father; that is true ;"but by Maurice.” 

“ By Maurice!’ exclaimed Milton in astonishment. 

“ Yes, I am sorry to say, by Aim. The facts of the case are 
these. He had tne warmest affection for his friend, but he un- 
derrated that friend’s love for another. He was convinced 
that your marriage with Mary would be the misfor- 
tune for you both. He was deeply -apprebensive of your un- 
cle’s wrath, and when it declared 1 » he strove to save you 
from it by what he now considers very unwarrantable means. 
He went to Mary, and laid the matter before her—showed 
how your social ruin would result from her engaging herself 
to you—pleaded, in fact, as though he had been retained as 
advocate on your uncle’s side. , darling unselfish girl, 
resolved at once that she should never be the cause of your 
poverty. She determined to sacrifice her love for you to your 
supposed worldly interests. She could not bring b f to 
say: ‘I do not love you; and, besides, you would not have 
believed her. But she compelled herself to do a more hateful 
thing—a thing utterly abborrent to her guileless nature ; she 


affected to have a mercenary object. (Fi our dear 
mercenary! What geese you men are, to be sure!) ‘I will 
never marry a curate,’ said she: and her.” 


you believed her. 
“I will never forgive Maurice Giyn!” exclaimed Milton 
“What! not forgive Maurice? Oh! but you will, though! 





Now at ee, Geet he did it all with the best of in- 
tentions, He was not clever, but he meant well. Or, perhaps 





he was a little over-clever—let us say that was it. It was his 
very affection for you, mind, that led him to be so absurdly 
strategic. Not only bave I not the slightest sympathy with 
him in this matter, but [| happen to know that it he had been 
in your case, he would have married Mary at all hazards. He 
is the least calculating of mortals where he himself is concern- 
ed: all impulse, no prud Bat I will say this for him, 
that he would not have taken that ‘I will never marry a cu- 
rate’ for real earnest. Maurice is not so easily denied, although 
so kiod.” 

“He has seen me wretched, despairing—and never given 
me a grain of comfort, when he knew this all the time !’’ an- 
swered the curate. 

“ You are nursing your wrath to keep it warm,” urged Kate 
smiling. “ That is not like a clergyman, my dear Mr. Milton, 
and far less a beneficed clergyman. You owe it to your fu- 
ture position, Mr. Vicar-elect, to set a better example. Well, 
if you won’t listen to me, and good spiritual advice, I must hand 
you over to the secular arm.—Mary, don’t you let him take 
one kiss until he bas promised to forgive Mr. Glyn.” 

He turned, and beheld Mary standing in the doorway, white 
even against the snow without, but with a tender blush just 
budding upon each cheek, which deepened as he gazed trom 
rose to carnation. 

“Is this all true, dear Mary?’ said he, flushing likewise. 

“ All quite true, Mr. Milton. That I would not let you suf- 
fer hurt on my account, should be surely laid entirely to my 
own credit. Do not then blame Mr. Glyn, but me.” 

“ I will blame neither of you,” said the curate fondly, tak- 
ing her fragile hand in his, and drawing her towards him.— 
“ Where is friend Maurice ?” 

“I will go and fetch him,” answered Kate; “ unless,” added 
she smiling, “ you two have any objection to be left to one ap- 
other’s company.” - 

And after a reasonable delay, she fetched him, and a cordial 
reconciliation was effected. 

Not on the most brilliant of its picnic-days had the old ruin 
ever held four happier or more comely lovers. If like had 
chosen like, Milton the athlete would have mated with round- 
limbed Kate, Maurice the slender with the faylike Mary; but 
that is not the way that weddings go. 





CHAPTER XXXVL—CONCLUSION, 


There remains not very much to be told. 

It may be sufficient to state of Richard Anstey, that, endeavour- 
ing to supplement bis diminished income, by devoting himself 
more than ever to the pursuits of the turf, he was at first suc- 
cessful: he made a very pretty penny out of his most inti- 
mate associates and acquaintances; but your amateur in 
rascality (as in everything else), notwithstanding that he may 
let slip no opportunity, and entertain no scruple, bas but lit- 
tle chance against the professional, and in the end our astute 
friend succumbed. With the wreck of his late winnings, he 
is then said to have set up a betting-house, and issued “ liste” 
of the most attractive description ; but having given the odds 
too many times over against a certain favourite, who some- 
how escaped all the attentions in the way of “ nobbling” and 
“ making him safe” that were pre for him, and won the 
Derby, Sir Richard was compelled to “bolt.” He is now 
passing bis days at Baden-Baden, where his thousand a year, 
paid quarterly—none of which is frittered away in satistying 
his creditors—enables him, together with his title, to cut a 
“2 tolerable figure. 

he Rev. Charles Milton was in a great hurry to compen- 
sate himself for the unjustifiable treatment to which he had 
been subjected, by i d wedlock ; but Mary had pro- 
mised Kate that their respective marriages should take place 
at the came time, and the affairs of so great an heiress as the 
latter demanding some time for the lawyers to spin their 
webs about them, there ensued an unavoidable delay. In the 
meantime, the superannuated vicar was so complacent as to 
die, and the curate was presented in due course to the vacant 
liviag. Now, no sooner was his uncle made aware of this 
great change in his nephew’s fortunes, notwithstanding that 
the pews was coupled with that of his approachir g marriage 
with Mary, than he began to see that matter in quite a dif- 
ferent light; what in the curate had seemed a shameful 
mésalliance, became in the incumbent at the worst an eccen- 
tric atlachment. Finding, in short, that his countenance was 
in no way necessary to the young —_ he tendered it to 
them (as is the manner of his kind) full . 

Mary’s presents from the manor-nouse, costly as they were, 
did not, in magnificence at least, surpass the gift which her 
uoknown relative sent her down from town, and which he 
would have placed upon her neck with his own bands, but 
that a fit of the gout (au aristocratic ailment in which he took 
no small pride) forbade his presence at the wedding. That 
event is 80 recent, that we cannot speak with certainty of the 
happiness of Charles Milton’s married life; but we have the 
utmost faith that he made an excellent choice. His blind 
father-in-law may seem an encumbrance to some folks, but 
(since Mary loves him so dearly) not to the vicar; and, for our 
own parts, we know several mothers-in-law with eyes (and 
very sharp ones) that are to the full as objectionable. 

It is not necessary to describe the weddings. Think, reader, 
of the most successful and charming event of the kind that 
lies within your experience, and then double it. The two 
brides—I really do not know which was the fairest—were a 
sight to make a poor bachelor wish, I don’t say for marriage, 
but tor bigamy. 

This subject is too tremendous—too bound up with exist- 
ing interests—to be pursued. 

car Madam made a remarkable observation to her daugh- 
ter on that wedding morning. 

“ We cannot have all our wishes, darling, and I am sure | 
have much cause to be thankful; but I ¢o wish that your 
poor father could have been alive, to know that you had won 
such a husband as dear Maurice.” 

But she never knew that wish had been fied; never 
dreamed that a certain grave in Kensal Green knits her 
daughter’s heart to her husband almost as strongly as the tie 
of love itself. 

Kate feels that what she had deemed the greatest misfortune 
of her life, has somehow worked for good ; that al) anomalies 
—all that seemed so bard and unjust—in her lot are recon- 
ciled at last; nor does she any longer doubt that, in the eyes 
of Maurice Glya, she bas brought with her to bis bosom as 
little Soame as Blame. 





THE END. 








MONACO. 


Some years have passed since it occurred to M. Blanc to 
—* Monaco, and to establish there a graft from a well- 
nown institution at Homburg, with which his name and his 
fortune have so long been identified. 8e- 

lected Monaco as a new sphere for action, he probably fore- 





saw, toa certain extent, the necessity that might 
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arise to secure a safer field for future enterprise than that in 
which he had already made himself famous. Should the 
threatened downfall of his present establishment, with others 
of like eminence, be virtually accomplished, he will have little 
misfortune to apprehend from the “ calamity ” whilst the off- 
spring at Monaco continues to flourish. His determination to 
render it equal to any emergency is evidenced in the alleged 
fact of his contemplating the expenditure of no lese thao 
thirteen millions of francs upon its eulargement and improve- 
ment. He has bappily chosen his ground. No prettier spot 
than Monaco can be found in the Riviera. Independent of 
all that art has done to enhance its attractions, nature herself 
has, unsolicited, enriched it with every conceivable beauty in 
her power. 

The present descendants of the Grimaldis are not a wealthy 
people; their impecuniosity is acknowledged in the land of 
their birth. We may therefore reasonably presume that the 
chief of their house was nothing loath to replenish his ex- 
chequer by & fortuitous co-operation with M. Blanc. That 
venerable person, with his invariable red velvet waistcoat and 
gold spectacles, is regarded by visitors with considerably 
greater interest and curiosity than is the prince himself, who, 
indeed, by rude comparison with this formidable rival for no- 
toriety, becomes quite a being of secondary importance in his 
own dominion. Despite his hereditary pretensions to local 
display, M. Blanc completely eclipses him in the magnitude 
of his belongings. The prince cun never hope to compete 
with the retinue that M. Blanc maintai The splendid band 
at the casino is composed of no iss than fifty excellent per- 
formers, who play from a variety of the choicest masters twice 
every day in the year. His staff of croupiers and inspectors 
must number as many; and then there are servants in gor- 
geous jiveries, and other attendants, both civil and military, 
too numerous to mentivo, all in the pay, and under the au- 
thority of this Grand-master of Mighty Mammon. 

I have carefully studied the desigus and appliances by which 
M. Blanc yearly enriches his coffere, and can form no other 
conclusion but, that to the same inordinate love of greed, the 
same infatuation, and the same reckless indifference which, in 
one way or the other, distinguish every desperate adventurer 
or foolish iliusidnist, are alone attributable the frequently over- 
whelming disasters that overtake the unfortunate at Monaco 
and other similar places. No suepicion of foul play can ob- 
tain in the minds of those who are thoroughly au courant 
with the economy and discipline of the whole undertaking. 
At roulette, it is simply impossible to cheat, for reasons which 
will appear anon, and to roulette I intend to confine myself. 
I am no advocate for gambling in any phase or fashion; but 
@ time-honoured axiom amongst us is, that “ even the ‘ old gen- 
tleman’ deserves his due,” aad the sentiment it contains is 
precisely that which induces me to write this little sketch. 

In the absence of a diagram, it is somewhat difficult to give 
the reader a perfect impression of what roulette is like. I will 
do my best to enlighten him, bowever. 

The table is of large dimensions, say twelve or fourteen 
feet long, by five orsix broad, and covered entirely with green 
baize; hence the well-known term, “board of green cloth.” 
The roulette is in the middle, and may be described as a cir- 
cular cavity, sunk like a basin several inches below the plane 
surface. Within this isa brazen revolving apparatus of pol- 
isbed brass, with a slightly convex-shaped bed, fit'ing closely 
at the circumference to the frame, but turning with ease and 
tapidity. Around the inner edge of this contrivance, and 
opening towards the centre, are thirty-seven small compart- 
mente, or stalls, formed by thir projecting slips of metal. 

contain, in irregular order, thirty-s:x numbers, from 
Ove upwards, and acipber called zero. With the exception 
of zero, all these compartments have black and red back- 
grounds alternately. From the centre of this turn-about rises 
& stem, with four short arms at the summit, disposed like the 
points of a vane, by any of which the machine is set going at 
the gentlest touch. A fixed mabogany bulwark encloses a'l, 
having on its inner side a narrow ledge, or indented track, 
whereon the ivory ball runs, impelled by a quick jerk of the 
fioger, until the momentum is exhausted, and it falis upon the 
brazen receiver, and rolls into one of the divisions. One ba'f 
of the table is a duplicate of the other—separated by the rou- 
lette. wn the middie of the cloth are painted in yellow 
four straight lines, reaching nearly to the bottom, subdivided 
transversely into thirty-six equal squares, containing figurer, 
beginning at the roulette end at one, and running from lelt to 
right successively up to terty siz. A space equal to three 
Squares is appropriated be:ween the roulette and the first 
three numbers for zero. At the foot of the “colamn” are 
three biank squares; and on each side of these, extending 
breadth wise, three oblong divisions, stamped respectively with 
the capital letters >, M, and D, meaning Douze Premier, Douze 
Milieu, and Douze Dernier. The wide margins ot the table 
are a'so marked off into three equal but larger portions, facing 
one another across the columns. These comprise Passe, Pair, 
aud Rouge on the left; and Manque, Impair, and Noir on the 
right. A double boundary-line encompasses all. 

The usual complement of croupiers to every table is six, 
who are relieved every *two hours; and there are never jess 
than two inspectors present—sometimes more—who overlook 
the proceedings from raised seats behind the croupiers in 
charge of the bank, and to whom al! disputes and differences 
are referred. 

The risks at roulette are manifold, ranging from almost 
equal chances up to thirty-six to one against the player. The 
system upon which these various risks are distributed is ex- 
tremely iogenious, though at first sight rather perplexing, I 
mustown. The equa! chances are obviously the simplest to 
understand. These include the six large divisions, and are 
thus allotted: Manque stands to win on any number in the 
firet half of the co!amns from one to eigbteen inclusive ; pair 
wios on all the even numbers ; impair, on all the odd; passe 
is the reverse of the manque, und represents the second half 
ot the colamn from nineteen to thirty-six. Rouge and noir 
tollow, and are of course dependent upon the two colours in 
the roulette. So far do these sections of the table claim an 
advantege over all the rest, tha' they stand their ground even 
against zero for a time, which carries away every other stake 
instanter, wheresoever placed. When that mischievous cipher 
crops up, all the money upon the even chances is imprisoned 
between the boundary-lines, until after the result of the next 
tour, when it is recovered, or finally lost. The player, how- 
ever, is not restricted to the same venture again. In the in- 
terval of imprisonment, he is allowed the option of transfer- 
ring his stakes to aoy other situation of corresponding risk. 
The double odds come next in succession upon the twelves 
and blank spaces beneath the columns. Douze premier com- 
mands the first third of the numbers, douze milieu the second, 
and douze dernier the last. The spaces also cover twelve 
numbers, running longitudinally, thus varying the chances 
with similar odds. Up to this point, everything is intelligi- 
b’e enough ; and it Would be well for the frequenters of the 
casino if they kept strictly to these limitec liabilities; and no 
doubt they would do so, if the dominant passion for exeite- 











ment, and the expectations of egregious gains, did not lead 
them into “playiug upon the numbers themselves,” at once 
the most fascinating and dangerous proceeding. The hope 
of receiving thirty five times the stake, induces many to select 
a single square, and adhere to it during the greater patt of an 
evening, on the hypothetical principle that, sooner or later, 
it is sure to turn up. This somewhat Quixotic plan is called 
staking en pleine, and the “maximum” or largest sum per- 
mitted to be staked in this manner is nine louis, three hun- 
dred louis, or two hundred and forty pounds sterling, being 
the limit that the bank disburses to any one person at a time, 
though a dozen people may each receive the same, should 
ibey all simultaneously make the “ lucky shot.” 

The diversity of risks upon the numbers affords many op- 
portunies for the display of tact and judgment, and also tem- 
per. Those who, impatient of losing at first, rush indiscrimi- 
nately from one hazard to another, almost invariably become 
victims to their restless impetuosity; whereas a cool cautious 
player always acts upon some reasonable, premeditated plan, 
by which he qualifies an extraordinary risk in one place by 
suitable precautions in another, so that the adverse odds may 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Staking en chevgl, ie putting the money on a line between 

two pum , thus covering both, with seventeen times the 
stakes in contemplation on either. The next ventures are 
called the carré simple and the carré en pleine. The former is 
effected by selecting the outside edges of the column directly 
in front of three squeres; and the Tos by selecting a point 
where the lines cross at right angles in the midst of four 
squares. The returns are respectively elevenfold and eight- 
fold. Still descending in the scale of odds, we reach the trans- 
versal, whereby six squares are brought into requisition with 
fivefold indemnity attached. In this instance, the extremities 
ae intermediate transverse line is the position to be 
taken. 
Having thus disposed of the salient features of the table, I 
must proceed to exempify the stratagems most in vogue to 
turn them toaccount, A practised hand seldom commits 
himself to a solitary risk. It he stakesen pleine upon a num- 
ber, say trente-siz, he will also bave recourse to douze dernier 
and passe, and perhaps impair or rouge, or both. By these 
meats he elects to win with the least odds against him; and, 
that proposition failing, to lose comparatively little, or be 
quits with the table, provided any number on the second half 
of the columns turns up, because upon that balf only he has 
formed his calcula‘ions. This is easily explained. if trente- 
six loses, he has passe to redeem the loss, with an equal 
chaoce of profiting by rouge and impair. Should douze der- 
nier be fortunate, he receives double stakes, thus compensat- 
ing fur both the others, in the event of their succumbing ; and 
80 on ad infinitum. 

This sysiem applies throughout, with many modifications, 
all subject to the obligations of the firstcast. Apart from any- 
thing like management or method, occasions arise when splen- 
did coups are made by a mere fortuitous concourse of abso- 
lute good-luck. I have wa'ched a man sweep up ncarly filty 
thousand francs in a short time, without possessing tbe re- 
motest knowledge of the game, and then part with every 
penny almost as quickly, in the same spirit of insouciance. 

The secret of cuccess is to know when tostop. Very few 
have the strength of purpose to take advantage of the mo- 
ment when their luck begins to waver, and the inevitable con- 
sequence are that they perish by their weakness. Human 
nature will assert iteelf, and the propensity to covetousness 
proves the ruin of scores who had otherwise realised hand- 
some emoluments. 

Playing upun the three successive twelves, is a constant ha- 
bit with some, throwing now and then, by way of a sop, a 
small amount upon zeru; others restrict themselves to the 
irregular twelve at the feet of the columns; whi'st, again, the 
less adventurous never leave rouge et noir. The temptation, 
however, to abandon a slow process for a quick and brilliant 
style of play, not unfrequently entices even old stagers to 
forego their usual pradence, especially when the “ table 
seems favourable” to the larger risks—and the vicissitudes of 
the game are really remarkable. There are days when, from 
no assignable cause, the fortunes of roulette confine them- 
selves with astonishing fidelity to certain limits of the table, 
or when one amongst the equal chances prevails for hours to 
gether. I bave kaown the douze dernier occur fifteen or 
sixteen times without intermission, and then, after a slight 
check, resume its sway ; and once [ counted a run of over 
thirty upon the noir. These are the golden opportunities for 
the regular playere, who never “forsake a colour” until it 
proves recreant. The impossibility of any collusion existing 
amongst the croupiers to control the issue of the game obtains 
in the bare fact of the unbridled licence of the ball to go where 
it will. No device, howsoever dexterously attempted, could 
influence its mercurial properties ; aod the desultory adapta- 
tion of the numbers to the circle wherein it eveutually tum- 
bles, renders it equally a question of doubt to all parties what 
colour, direction, or chance of the table gill be influenced by 
its final achievement; 80 that the idea 
tered into the catalogue of M. Bianc’aj 

The available capital of the r 
hundred thousand francs, or four 
and this is renewed as often as it 
“ breaking of the bank” is, accordingly, 
greater difficulty than is popularly im 











intendent, it is carefully counted, weighed, and arranged— 
the jetons, or two-franc coins of the institution, and the big 
live iranc coin pieces, in long rows; the rouleaux of fifty and of 
twenty-five louis in pyramidal heaps(charming to witness) ; 
and the notes, all of the Bank of France, in caskets with grated 
brass slides on the top. The amount is divided into two ¢qua! 
proportions, and allotted to the charge of four croupiers, : a'ed 
in opposite couples, who begin their dutics about noon, just 
after tbe arrival of the mid-day steamers from Nice. 

A salutery reguiation bolds at Monaco—but whether at the 
other like places or not, I am igoorant—forbidding any youth, 
or person apparently under age, to play there. Should such 
a one be discovered putting money upon the table, his stake 
is instantly but politely returned to bim, much to bis chagrin 
and disappoiotment, as I have noticed more than once. The 
honesty of the croupiers is often very strikingly manifested. 
During my first visit to Monaca last season, I was called out 
of the room by a friend, whom I bad p pan 
back to Nice over the Turbie. Our horses were ready, and 
we started. I had been playing with napoleons, and, quite 
unwittingly, had left one upon zero. The incident was no- 
ticed by a croupier, and several days later, on returning aod 
entering the salon, 1 was sgreeably astonished by having 
thirty-five louis immediately handed to me. I had “ scarcely 
quitted the table,” he assured me, “ when zero turned up.” 
My friend capped my story afterwards with a still more re- 
ireshing proof of their integrity ; whilst a lees credulous being 








present (who was a large loser at Monaco) declared emphati- 





cally that it was all moonshine—a neat hoodwink for the 
greenhorns. 

Monaco has a3 yet a scanty, if any, record of the deplorable 
and hideous crimes that have so repeatedly reddened the sur- 
rounding soil of the notorious continental “ hells.” What 
may be its history hereafter, when it shall have become possi- 
bly the only acknowledged place of its kind, 1 am not pre- 
pared to anticipate. So long as there are incorrigible gam- 
blers in the world, it matters little in the end where they 
indulge their passion, whether at the clubs in London and 
Paris, upon the race-course, or in the midst of an endless sum- 
mer on the banks of the Mediterranean. The sequel can dif- 
fer little in any case. 





inci: 
LIGHTNING, 

The ancients knew little more about lightning than that it 
Was something to be afraid of. Tiberius encircled his head 
with a laurel crown. Houseleek, in French joubarbe, the 
beard of Jove, is still believed to protect the roofs on which 
it grows from thunderbolts. Augustus wrapped himself in 
sealskins and retired into his cellar, as people do in towns 
bombarded by artillery. 

Down toa much more recent period, the popular concep- 
tion of thunder has been persistently gross and material. Sir 
Thomas Browne, in accordance with tbe opinion of his day, 
stood up for the explosive origin of thunder, grounding his be- 
lief on Cardan’s affirmation that gunpowder fired “ doth oc- 
cupy an hundreé times a greater space than its own bulk. 
And this is the reason not only of this fulminating report ot 
guns, but may resolve the cause of those terrible cracks and 
affrighting noises of heaven ; that is, the nitrous and su!pbur- 
eous exhalations set on fire in the clouds; whereupon, requ r- 
ing a larger place, they force out their way, not only with 
the breaking of the cloud, but tne laceration of the air 
around it.” 

The same tenets were in ~ogue with ancient mariners, 
They held that, in southern parts, both at sea and land, 
thunder and lightning are more frequent and more violent 
than northward, because the sun hath greater power. The 
sun exbales moist particles; these condense and gather into 
clouds. When these clouds enclose some fiery exhalations, 
extracted from sulphur and nitre, both out of earth and the 
ocean, this produces lightning with thunder. 

Descartes taught that thunder was caused by a heavy cloud, 
falling on another cloud beneath it, what cracks under the 
pressure exactly like a bladder violently sat upon by a clown 
in a circus, or, to use his equally homely illustration, like 
leaf laid in the hollow of your hand and smartly struck with 
the other hand. Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that thun- 
der is not occasioned by the fall of clouds, but by the kindling 
of sulphuerous exhalations which are always ascending into 
the air when the earth is dry. 

The lightning is a solid projectile shot forth from the Pe, 
was long an admitted article of faith. Were not the bolts o 
the thunder found in the ground, just as we flod musket- 
balls after a baitle? Who could resist evidence that may be 
seen and handled? Of these thunder-darts shot out of the 
middle region, are there not divers in Gresham College? 
Kentman mentions one of an ash colour, which, being rubbed, 
smelt like a burnt cow’s horo. Moscardo calls them “ pierres 
ceraunies,” thunder-stones, from the Greek word signifying 
lightning. Ceraunia, according to Piiny, is a gem geperatec 
by thunder: of which yousba'l find no mention in Mr. King’s 
Natoral History of Precious Stones. The fossils known as 
belemnites, vulgo “ thunderbolts,” derive their name trom the 
Greek word tor a missile weapov. /f they be lightning cooled 
down and crystallised, they are the earliest known form of 
conical shot. Geologists, unfortunately, bave made them out 
to be the bones of extinct species of cuttlefish. Nay, even the 
inkbag peculiar to those cephalopods has been found con- 
nected with the “bolt,” so well preserved that drawings have 
been made with this pristine sepia. 

Everybody is now aware that lightning is only an intense or 
concenirated manifestation of electricity. What the thing elec- 
tricity is, we are far fiom knowing. Dr. Tyndall ventures to say 
no more than that we have every reason to conclude that heat 
and electricity are both modes of motion. We know, experi- 
mentally, that from electricity we can obtain heat, and that 
from heut (as in the case of the thermo-electric pile) we can 
obtain eleciricity. But although we have, or think we have, 
tolerably clear ideas of the character of the motion of beat, 
our ideas are very crude as to the precise nature of the change 
which this motion must undergo in order to appear as elec- 
tricity—in fact, we know, as yet, nothing about it. 

Tre name electricity is desived from the Greek electron, 
amber. Long before the Coristian era, it bad been observed 
that amber, af.er being rubbed, attracts and holds light objec's 
that are presented to it. Sealingwax, sulphur, and glass, pos- 
giss the same power when submitted to friction by woollen 
stuffs. Without the friction no attraction occurs, Amber, 
therefore, acquires new properties by friction. We can afford 
to confess our ignorance of the cause. Meanwhile,in ordinary 
talk and writing, we employ the terms “electricity” and 
“ electric fluid” to denote a certain class of phenomena and 
their « auser. 

Men’s knowledge of this subject made no further advance 
until Otto de Guericke made the first electrical machine, It 
consisted of a globe of sulphur, turned on &n axis by means 


. |of a handle, with one hand, while a piece of woollen cloth was 
-| held againat it with the other hand. Our countryman Hawks- 


by sabstituted for the bull of sulpbur, a cylinder of glass re- 
volving in contact with a cushion, Afterwards, circular platcs 
of glass were used. By these means, stronger electrical effects, 
resulting in sparks, were obtained. ¥ 

Then followed the discovery that certain bodies possess the 
power of conducting electricity; whieh gave us conductors 
and non-conductors. A corollary to thia, was the condensa 
tion of electricity, now fumiliar to us by means of the Leyden 
jar—an open mouthed g!ass vessel partially covered inside apd 
vut with tin foil. This apperatue, which first made koown 
the electric shock, was discovered by chance at Leyden, in 
1746. A philosopher calling himself OCuneur, happened to 
want to electrify some water contained ia a bottle which he 
held in his hand. For that purpose, he pluoged into ita 
meta! rod communicating with bis clectric machine. On at 
tempting to remove the rod with his other band, he expe- 
rienced a violent commotion. His friend Muschentiack 
would try it too. He also felt the same effect, and was so 
terribly frightened that he wrote to R.- aumer that for the crown 
of France he would not suffer the like sgain. Allaman, who 
had the courage to repeat the experiment, declared tbat it 
took away his breath; it gave Professor Winckle ra conytl- 
sion fit; other curious inquirers were similarly punished. 

Our amusement at their terrors may be restrained by re- 
membering the awe the unknown inspires, and also that even 
now it is by no means safe to play with intensified electri- 
city. Familiarity made that an amusement which at first hed 
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electric shocks. The Abbe Nollet administered them to three 
hundred men of Louis the Fifteenth’s guard, who, band in 
hand, felt simultaneously the new sensation. The Leyden jar 
may be made of such a size as to produce an impression which 
is far from agreeable. Combined in numbers, it makes 4 
battery. 

When we are dazz'ed by the lightning’s flash and are 
stunned and shsken by the rolling thunder; when we see trees 
splintered, buildings rent and set on fire, men and animals 
frightfully calcined or mysteriously left dead ; we might hesi- 
tate to confound these grand meteoric outbursts with the puby 
results of our poor little machines. Nevertheless, Otto de 
Guericke, when he discovered the electric spark, and after him 
Wali, did not hesitate to regard them as identical. They had 
the joy of discovering, not in theory but in actual fact, the real 
cause of the most magnificent of earthly phenomena. Not 
one of their successors, from Muschenbreck to Nollet, failed to 
maintain the same opinions. But science requires proof, as 
well as belief. Franklin’s, therefore, will be the great name 
which posterity will connect with this inquiry. 

On the 22nd of June, 1752, Franklin walked out ot Phila- 
delphia city, accompanied by his son, a little boy, who car- 
ried a large kite on his back. This step was taken as a blind 
to the gossips. Franklio, the most prudent of men, did not 
want to incur the ridicule attending a broken-down project. 
He risked quite enough in public opinion, in allowing his boy 
to fly a kite while a thunderstorm was threatening an almost 
certain wetting. When fairly out of the town, the kite was 
flown. The string, soaked by the rain, became a conductor. 
From its lower extremity he obtained sundry sparks. He 
drew off lightning from the clouds, as we drew electricity 
from frictioned glass. Lightning and electricity were one! 
He might have dared to bring home the kite himself, after 
this discovery, though history does not tell us whether he 
did. 

Few discoveries have caused such world-wide excitement. 
In June, 1753, Komas repeated the kite experiment at Nerac, 
in France, and confirmed the facts announced by the Ameri- 


i 
can philosopher. His kite string, nearly three hundred yards 


long, was copper wire fastened to a short length of silken 
braid. At the junction of the wire and the silk, a tin tube 
was suspended, to conduct the electricity to the ground. A 
tempest came on. Romas drew with his finger from this con- 
ductor, at first a few feeble sparke, and then a strong one 
which nearly knocked him down. Atter that, he made use 
only of a metal “ excitator” with a non-conducting handle, and 
60 oblained veritable tongues of fire. Three long straws 
which happened to be lying beneath the tin tube, began a 
mystic dance, to the great t of the spectat As 
lopg us the experiment lasted, the clouds ceased to dart forth 
lightning. Romas had robbed them of their electricity. 

Everybody would do the same. The electricity of the at- 
mosphere became the fashionable study. It cost a Russian 

hilosopher, Rickmann, his life. In his laboratory in Bt. 

‘eteraburg, he fixed an iron rod which rose above the roofand 
was isolated below, by resting on a glass tube. On the 6h of 
August, 1753, he set about studying the electricity of a storm 
by means of this —_ apparatus, He epproached the 
iron bar too closely. His assistant saw a spark leap from it, 
and, bitting his forehead, strike him dead. This sad event 
made philosophers chary of experiments with electricity de- 
rived directly from the clouds. Had they continued, other 
victims, there is little doubt, would bave been sacrificed. Be- 
sides, the grand problem was already solved. Lightolug hav- 
ing been drawn down to earth, in the shape of electric sparks, 
its nature was no longer a mystery. 

That lightning should kill is not surprising, but sometimes 
it works homceopathic cures, In 1762, it entered the chamber 
of one Dr. Winter, residing in Kent, who had been paralysed 
for more than a year, after a fit of apoplexy. He received a 
violent shock which completely cured him. At Niort (Deux 
Sevres), in 1819, a patient who had suffered for years from 
rheumatism in the left arm, was knocked down, and cured, by 
a flash of lightning. 

We may consider it proved that every thunder cloud de- 
velops in the ground beveath it, an electricity the opposite to 
itsown. This result will occur with considerable energy in 
soils that are good conductors, such as marshy grounds or 
metalliterous districts. The effect will be greatest on the most 
elevated points, such as the tops of steeples, trees, or masis. 
In such cases there is danger. If the cloud discharge its elec- 
tricity, its action ceases, and terrestrial objects, suddenly re- 
ver‘ing to their former electrical condition, experience what 
is called “the return shock.” Flocks of sheep, teams of horses, 
groups of people congregated together, have been stunned and 
even killed by it, with no visible wound on the upper part of 
their bodies, though often on the soles of their feet. This 
summer, several soldiers have been struck by the return 
shock, with no more serious injury than the loss of the nails 
in the soles of their shoes, 

One of the most curious thunder feats is recorded by Bri- 
done. Ooe Mrs. Douglas was looking out of a window dur- 
ing atempest, The lightning struck the iron wire by which 
the rim of her hat was kept in shape, and melted it. The hat 
was ruined, but the lady got off scot free. Another time, when 
a storm was coming op, a young lady stretched her arm out 
of a window in order to close it. There was a lightning flasb, 
and the bracelet she wore disappeared so completely that not 
a trace of it could be found. These facts show with what pre- 
cision lightning picks out metallic bodies and avoids insula- 
ling materials, 

Ono the 17th of Jast July,a whole family, named Collart, 
living near Avesnes, were struck during a violent tempest. 
The lightning ran down the chimney, entered the living room 
where they were all assembled, and escaped by making a hole 
over the door. The father received on his right leg a shock 
which prevented his goiog to work for three weeks; the 
mother had her right wrist bruised ; the eldest daughter, aged 
sixteen, was struck on the forehead; the second daughter, 
aged nine, was hit on one knee; and what is most strange, 
her tongue was burnt, causing intense pain for a quarter ot 
an hour only. Most wonderful of all, none of these injuries 
were dangerous. 

Completely puzzling are the doings of lightning in what 
muy be called its spheroidal state. Globular lightning, balls 
of fire, have been known for ages. M. Babinet relates that a 
tailor lodging near the Val-de Grace, in Paris, was sitting at 
table, when, after a loud thunder clap, the paper screen which 
closed the fireplace fell as it beaten in by a gust of wind, and 
a ball of fire as big as a child’s head emerged gently from the 
chimney and slowly moved about the room at a little distance 
above the floor. Its aspect resembled a kitten rolled into a 
ball; it was luminous, but appeared cold. When it approach- 
ed the tailor’s legs, he avoided the contact by opening them 
wide. After several excursions in the middle of the chamber, 
it rose to the level of his head. To avoid it, he threw himself 
back on his chair. Suddenly, it lengthened itself a little, and 
directed its course towards a hole in the chimney that had 
been made to admit the tube of a stove, but was closed by 
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paper pasted over it. The fireball tore the paper and went 
out again up the chimney. When it was supposed to have 
reached the chimney pot, a loud explosion was heard which 


demolished a part of the top of the chimney. Similar instan- 


ces might be cited in plenty. 


———__ > —_—. 


GOURMANDS AND GORMANDISING. 


The word the French use as a term, if not of honour, cer- 
tainly of approval, is with us changed into a term of reproach : 


so much, even in small matters, do the iwo nations differ. The 
dictionary of the Academy detines a Gourmand, as Dr. John- 
son also does, a8 synonymous with a glutton. 
clope lia, gormandising is translated as “a demoralised love 
of good cheer ;” but the Abbe Robaud, in his synonymes, is 


Io the Eocy- 


more favourable to gourmands, describing them as ‘‘ persons 
who love to eat and make good cheer.” Toey must eat, but 
Below the judicious and self-re- 
straining epicure, the sensible and tolerant abbe places four 
First, the Friand, the person who likes all 
sorts of dainties, especially sweetmeats and dessert. The 


Goinfre is a monster who has an appetite so brutal that he 
swallows with ravening mouth everything he comes near ; he 
eats and eats for the sake of eating. Next appears the Goulu 
(the shark), the wretch who snatches with avidity, swallows 
rather than eats, and gobbles rather than chews. Last of al 
comes that very discreditable creature the Glutton, who eats 


= 


with an audible and disagreeable noise, and with such vora- 
city that oue morsel scarcely waits for another, and all disap- 
pears before him, absorbed as it were ia a bottomless abyss. 
Such are the subtleties of the highly refined language of our 
neighbours, For all these expressions we have but the feeble 
epithets of epicure, alderman, greyhound, wolf. We are ob- 
hged, indeed, to borrow from the French, the two words 
Gourmand and Gourmet. By the first, meaning those who 
eat largely without much regard to quality; by the second 
those who study and appreciate the higher branches of cook- 


og. 

q friend of Dreikop{’s has ascertained, after twenty years’ 
experiments, that it takes thirty-1wo movements of the upper 
aod lower jaws to cut and grind a morsel of meat sufficiently 
to allow it to be safely swallowed. The age and strength of 
the person, and the quality of the molars and incisors, are also 
of course, to be taken into account, which drives one to alge- 
bra and vulgar fractions; but the rule is a good general one, 
and may be trusted to. This is philosophy indeed ; and yeta 
man may use his teeth very well without knowing a word of 
it. It would not have helped that notorious eaver, the Abbe 
de Liongeac, who, as the legend in Paris restaurants goes, 
would olten for a wager eat thirty-six dozens of small pates. 
Tue abbe was, moreover, a little fragile-lookiug man, who 
looked as if a jelly would not melt in his mouth. 

To be an epicure,a man should be rich; a poor epicure 
(unless he stea!) must lead the life of twenty Tantaluses rolled 
into one. Elwes, the miser, was that unbappy creature: an 


epicure restrained from indulging in one vice, hy the prepon- 


derance of another. People who laid traps for his rusty 


guineas used to bring him luxurious dishes, which he spoiled 
Ae meanness. 
Cc) 


On one occasion a prudent lady sert the 
miser a jplate of richly stewed carp, of which he was 
known to be fond. Itarrived cold. The difficulty was how 
to warm it. Elwes had no coal; he was not going to waste a 
fire ; nothing would induce him to do that. What should 
he do? A happy thought struck him. He took the 


dish, covered it with another, and sat down on it patiently 


like a hatching hen until it got tolerably warm, and 
the generous port wine flavour was elicited from the 
gravy. 

An epicure on the sick list is a pitiable sight. Numberless 
are the stories told of the expedients to which invalid epicures 
have resorted. The old Scotchman, limited to his glass of 
claret, took his dose in one of those glass weils that hold a 
quart. M. Delaboche, a Parisian epicure of eminence of the 
last century, was less fortunate. A rich financier, with all the 
mail courriers on his side, he had only to wish for a delicacy, 
to have it. He ate pies de foie gras as if they were cheese- 
cakes, and truffles like cherrries. But his wife, dreading 
widowhood, crossed him in all his tastes, so that he was oblig- 
ed to shut himself up before he could eat what he liked and 
when he liked, At last he fell ill, and the first remedy that 
doctors prescribe to a gourmand is diet. The doctor’s rules 
would have been ill observed, indeed, but for the cruel vigi- 
lance of madame, who locked up her husband and kept the 
keys : a nurse being her under jailer. The remedies were uno- 
pleacant but efficacious, and mvuasieur the floancier began to 
amend. At last he was permitted to eat, and the doctor, 
knowing his patient’s weakness, gave strict directions as to 
each day, prescribing first of all the white of a fresh egg, and 
a single slice of bread. The financier only wished that the 
egg he had to eat had been Jaid by an ostrich instead of a vul- 
gar barn-door fowl, but he resolved to have his revenge on the 
bread. He ordered the longest baton of bread he could find 
in Paris; it was ‘ar and a half long, and weighed more 
than a pound. adame would have fought over this, but 
there could be no doubt that the strict letter of the law had 
been maic tained. gg was served up with pomp, and 
the cook placed it on the bed of the sick map, whose eyes 
brightened with returning health as he sat up in bed eager for 
the fray. But too eagerly sucking the white of the egg, ne un- 
fortunately swallowed the yolk also. Miserable accident! ua- 
happy !the bread was now useless. Madame 
instantly claimed it as forfeit, and bore it off on her shoulder 
with triumpb, the egg-shell she clutched in her other hand. 
The financier fell back on his pillow, ill with sheer despair. 
He was not consoled until his first fit of indigestion. A year 
or two afterwards he died of an excess of pites de foie gras. 
It was this same artful invalid who, when the doctor had de- 
scribed his next dinner in writing as “une cuisse de poulet,” 
added in a forged baad, “d’lude,” which gave far more soli- 
dity to the meal. 

One of the most heartless things ever done was a trick once 
played on Pope, the epicurean actor. A wicked friend asked 
him to dine off a small turbot and a boiled aitchbone of beef, 
apologising for the humble fare with the usual feigaed humility 
of friends. 

“ Why, it’s the very thing I like,” said Pope, in his reply, 
referring to the aitchbone. “1 will come, my son, with all the 
pleasure in life.” 

He came, he saw, he ate ; ate till he grew nearer the table, 
and could eat no more. He had just laid down his knife and 
fork, like a soldier tired of wat’s alarms, when a bell was 
rung, aad in came a ——— haunch of venison. Pope saw 
the trick at once ; he cast a look of bitter reproach upon his 
friend, trifled with a large slice, then again dropped bis now 
utterly useless weapons, and burst into hysterical and unre- 


strainable tears. 


“ A friend of twenty years’ standing,” he sobbed, “ and to 
be deceived in this matter!” 


One of the greatest vexations to a true epicure is to see the 


obtuse blunderings of an ignoramus who does not know what 
he is eating. 

A dipper was given to Lord Chesterfield, on his quitting the 
office of Master of the Buckhounds, at the Clarendon. Thirty 
persons satdown. It was ordered by Count d’Orsay, an epi- 
cure of the highest taste, and the price was six guineas a head. 
A dinner got up at the Albion, under the auspices of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis, cost the party between thirty aud forty pounds a 
piece ; but then special messengers had been sent to West- 
phalia to choose hams. Lord Southampton once gave a dinner 
at the Albion, at ten guineas a head. 

Of modern epicures, Cambaceres, Second Consul under the 
Empire, and afterwards Napoleon's faithful Chancellor, wos 
the most pre-eminent. This excellent minister was as fund of 
business as he was of good eating, for, with all his indolence 
and epicureanism, he worked be enough to satisfy even 
Bonaparte. On one occasion (it is said, when the fate of the 
poor Duke d’Kogbien was discussing), Cambaceres was detain- 
ed very late; as the hour of dinner approached, the minister 
betrayed unmistakable, and indeed irrepressible, symptoms of 
impatience, anxiety, and restlessness. At last, unable to con- 
trol himself, he sat down at an escritoir in the council-room 
and wrote a note, which he called a gentleman usher to carry. 
Napoleon smiled, and nodded to an aide-de-camp to intercept 
the important despatch. When it was brought him, Cambace- 
res turned red, and begged, like a chidden school-boy, that bis 
notes on small domestic matters might not be read aloud. 
Napoleon, however, had a will, and he persisted. It was a 
— doux to the cook, containing only these impressive 
words: 

“ Preserve the entremets ; the roasts are lost.” 

When Napol was pl d with foreign ambassadors, he 
used to send them for a treat to “ Go and dine with Cam- 
baceres. The emperor was once very angry with the 
Cour des Comptes for disallowing an item of three hundred 
francs for trout, charged to Cambaceres by the municipality 
of Geneva. 

It might be that very Duc d’Enghien dinner which Brillat 
Savarin describes with an exquisite unction, He had been in- 
vited to dine at half-past five, and everybody was in time, as 
Cambaceres liked punctuality, and sometimes even scolded 
the dilatory. ; 

“1 was struck,” says Brillat, “on my arrival by the air of 
consternation that reigned in the assembly ; they spoke aside ; 
they looked into the court-yard ; some taces announced stupe- 
faction ; something extraordinary bad certainly come t pass. 
Monseigneur had been sent for to the council of state, and no 
one knew when he would return. A mere matter of a quar- 
ter of an hour,” said Brillat, with an air of indifference, in- 
tended to hide the real misgivings of his heart. At the 
third hour, the discontent rose to mutiny; every one com- 
plained. 

By the fonrth hour all the symptoms were aggravated, 
in spite of Brillav’s suggesting that he whose absence ren- 
dered them miserable was, no doubt, far more miserable than 
they. 

At lest a pale guest appeared, restless and unhappy. He 
bad ventured down as far as the kitchen, and had returned 
overcome, His face announced the end of the world; he ex- 
claimed in a voice hardly articulate, and in that muffled tone 
which expresses at once the fear of making a noise, and the 
desire of being heard : “ Monseigneur went out without givin 
orders, and however long his absence, dinner will not be serv: 
till bis return.” 

All hope was gone; despair struck a livid pallor into every 
once rosy face. 

“ Amongst all these martyrs the most wretched was the 
good D’Aigrefeuille; his body was all over suffering, and the 
agony of m was in his face. Pale, distracted, seeing 
no’ hing, he sat crouched upon en easy chair, crossed his little 
bands upon his large belly, and cl his eyes, now to sleep, 
now to wait the approach of death. Death, however, came 
not. Towards ten, a carriage was heard rolling into the court- 

ard. The whole party sprang spontaneously to their legs. 
Hilarity succeeded to sadness, and in five minutes we were at 
table. But alas! the hour of appetite was past. All had the 
air of being 8: at beginning dinner at so Jate an hour ; 
the jaws had not that isochronous m t which 
regular work, and I know that many guests were seriously in- 
convenienced by the delay.” 
book, “ The Physiolo- 








Brillat Savarin published ais f. 
gy of Taste,” in 1825. It was written on the principles of the 
Almanac des Gourmands (commenced in 1803), and was the 
first recognised attempt to treat gastronomy as an intellectual 
pursuit and a positive profession. Brillat, born at Belley in 1755, 
was a judge of the Court of Cassation, «nd a member of most 
of the French scientific societies. He began life successfully 
as an advocate, and in 1789 was elected a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. He joined the moderate party, did his 
best to avert cruelty and oppression, and was A mee ide Pre- 
sident of the Civil Tribunal for the department of L’Ain. Pro- 
scribed during the red terror, Brillat fled to Switzerland, 
where he consoled himself with science and cooking. He 
then emigrated to America, where a vast untrodden prairie of 
gastronomy Jay before him. He lived there by teaching French 
and music. It is said that, having been once out with Jeffer- 
sop, he shot a wild turkey. Jefferson, on their way home, be- 
gan relating interesting anecdotes of Washington and the War 
of Independence. Seeing M. Savarin quite avsent and paying 
no attention, Jefferson stopped, a lite nettled, and was about 
to leave him. 

“ My dear sir,” said the epicure in exile, “I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons, but I was just thinking how I should dress my 
wild turkey.” 

Brillat retarned to France in 1796, filled several employ- 
ments under the Directory, was reappointed to his old office 
of judge of the Court of Cassation, and died in 1826. His ad- 
mirable book ran rapidly through five or six editions, besides 
the Belgian piracies, 

Talleyrand tells that Savarin was once journeying to Lyons ; 
arriving at Sens, he determined to dine there. He sent, ac- 
cording to his invariable custom, for the cook of the hotel, and 
asked good-humouredly what he could have? 5 : 

“ Lite enough, monsieur,” replied the cook, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“ But let us see, mon ami,” said Brillat, diplomatically. “ Let 
us zo into the kitchen and talk matters over.” . . 

They went; there were four splendid turkeys turning eimul- 
taneously at the fire. 

“Comment?” said Brillat. “Ab,cochon! You told me 
you had nothing in the house. Let me have one of those 
turkeys.” 

“ Impossible!’ said the cook, ‘‘nom du ciel, impossible! 
bey all bespoke by a gentleman up-stairs.” 

“ He must have a large party i“ 

“No; he dines by himself. 

“| should like to be acquainted with the man who orders 
four turkeys for his own eating.” 








“Tm sure that he will be charmed. Follow me, monsieur.’> 
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M. Savarin followed him, and found his own son, sitting in 
plaintive expectation at the table. 


“ What, rogue, four turkeys, and all for yourself? O 
scelerat! is is not the road to fortune!’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the unrepentant Absolom, “but you 
know, that whenever I dine with you, you always eat the 
whole of ‘ the fools leave them ’ (the tit-bit we Eoglish call the 
oyster), 0 I was resolved to enjoy myself, and here I am ready 
to begin, although I peed scarcely say not expecting the hon- 
our of your company.” 

Worthy son of a worthy father! Such are the men who, 
in their less selfish moments, keep alive the vestal fire of so- 
ciability, and contribute to the gaiety of nations. When sball 
we see the laws of cooking reduced to a code, and the gastro- 
nomic —- enriched by some Shakspeare of cooks, whose 
Hamlet shall be a new form of turtle soup, his Macbeth a new 
entrement, and his Lear a new variety of bisque ? 


———_e—_—_. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 
THE TRUE BRITISH POLICY IN INDIA. 


The irrepressible question of Russia in the East is not only 
emerging again into prominence, but even receiving, according 
to our correspondence, a kind of provisional solution. Most 
readers now understand what this ‘“‘question” actually means, 
Plainly stated, it comes to thie—Shall we, some day or other, 
have to figbt with Russia for the possession of India? If so, 
would it be for our advantage to select the time and place for 
ourselves, to choose our own battle-field and, perhaps, precipi- 
tate the contest before our enemy’s preparations are matured ? 
In India itself these considerations are usually compressed into 
a final iuquiry: Ought we not to secure, while we can, the 
control, command, or possession of Affghanistan, the country, 
and now the only country, which intervenes between the terri- 
tories actually occupied by Russia and our own? All these 
questions have Jately been revived by the advances of the Rus- 
sian armies on the one band, and the convulsions of Affghanistan 
on the other, The stride made by the Czar’s forces in Bokhara 
is looked upon as a warning not to be mistaken; the revolution 
in Cabul is an opportunity not to be lost. 

Every step of the argument must obviously depend upon the 
answer of the question first propounded, respecting the real de- 
sigos of Russia. if she bas no designs against British India, the 
case falls to the ground ; but on this point it is clearly impossi- 
ble to establish at present avy conclusion ac all. Russia herself 
could not say, still less can we divine, what her ideas, aspira- 
tions, or necessities may be fifty, five-and-twenty, or even ten 
years hence. Our last Calcutta jetter spoke with evident dis- 
trust of the advances she has recent] made, not only “ unneces- 
sarily,” bat ‘ contrary to all her professions’ of moderation and 
peace. It is fair, however, to remember that precisely the same 
remarks might at avy time these last sixty years have been 
directed against ourselves. We, too, always deprecated con- 
quest and aggrandizement; but we did advance, nevertheless, 
from Bengal to the Punjab, and, in fact, have come far more 
than balf way to meet our sssumed enemy. However, it is cer- 
tainly pradent, and would probably be correct, to regard Russia 
as a rival power against which at some time or other British 
India may bave to be defended. Then comes at once the ques- 
tion aoe woe, or where should this defence be undertaken or 

re 
. be invasion of Affghanistan for the purpose of obtaining com- 
mand of the country would be popular in India, because it would 
mean war, and because war implies not only act.ve employment 
for a military population, but chance of promotion, glory, and 
gain. Anglo-Indians therefore speak on this subject with a pre- 
#0 strong as to impair the value of their conclusions. 

38 biased observers can discern two cogent objections against 
any such expedition, It would go far to defeat its own end: 
and if it were ever so successful it would leave us as open to the 
aggressions of Rursia as before. We have acquired, not without 
cost, @ pretty accurate knowledge of the Affghans aod their 
ways. They are everlastingly quarreling among themselves, and 
the losing party would be glad enough to accept our co-opera- 
tion. In other words, if we chose to eater the country, we could 
find an excuse, and a native faction to side with us for the time. 
But it is perfectly certain that if we did this we should make the 
Affgbans, as a nation, our ecemies, and that we ehould, ia fact, 
be throwing them into the arms of Rustis, whose alliance they 
would solicit against us, Moreover, the occupation of the coun- 
try, or of its strong places, though it would not be a work be- 
yond our power, would intal.ioly cost us infinite trouble, and be 
attended by a serious drain upon our resources. Ia short, as a 
result we should fiod ourselves impoverished by the war, and 
with the hand of every Affghan against us. In that condition 
we shou'd be exposed immediately to the attack of the eaemy. 
We should timply have marched from the Iodus to the Oxus to 
meet the forces of Russia, instead of waiting for them on the 
former river§with our strength unimpaired. The 1 i 


forbearance. We wish only to show that, come what will, we 
can gain nothing by precipilatirg the collision, while we should 
be almost certain to Jose by making further advances to meet the 
enemy. If the great fight is to be fought out ia Affghanistan, 
we had better have the Affghans as friends than foes, and we 
should infallibly make them foes by invading their country. Our 
true policy lies in vigilance and preparation. Nobody, even 
among the able statesmen at Calcutta, can tell what the Ruseians 
may be derigning, or what, even inst their better judgment, 
they may be compelled to do. e can only see that for some 
years to come they must, unless we throw away our chances, be 
at a heavy disadvantage in measuring their against ours. 
Oar Indian rulers themselves talk of ‘thirty or forty ” as 
the period in which anything may happen, but what in such a 
riod, and at our modern rate of progress, may not happen in 
odia or Russia itself? At the present moment it may be taken 
as certain that our only real danger would consist in our rushing 
to meet an anticipated danger half-way.— Zimes, Sept. 2. 





AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE. 


It is much to be regretted that so little can be definitely as- 
cettained respecting the amount of American obligations held in 
Europe. The question bas very important bearings, both theo- 
retic and practical; and now that there is a possibility of the 
speculative mania on the Continent of Europe attracting to Ger- 
many more of our bonds than cau be permanently carried there, 
it is especially important to be able to form a satisfactory esti- 
mate of the amount of our loans beld abroad. The materials for 
an estimate are scant and shadowy ; but, carefully used, they 
nevertheless may indicate a conclusion apgveniansdy accurate, 

* * Our railroads bave issued a considerable amount of 
bonds payable in sterling money, all of which are constantly held 
— The principal of such loans now running are as fol- 
ows :— 


STERLING BONDS ISSUED BY AMBRICAN RAILROADS. 


Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, sterling bonds.... $484,000 
Eastern Railroad [Mass.}, sterling bonds.............. 610,000 
Western Railroad [ Mass.) eSeebece pecs acccces 4,309,000 
ila am. tip etemaen 4,850, 

Panama Rail a LdbebhGuieesecines< 1,912,000 
Camden and Amboy Railroad “ 1,741,000 


elphia and Reading Rail. 
Bal. & Ohio Rail. (Md, fuer) 
Eaton and Hamilton Ka’ 
Marietta and Cincivnati Rail. 
Detroit and Milwaukee Rail. 





Michigan Central Railroad ‘ 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail. bonds [Fran 

Illinois Central Railroad sterling ................ ++. 3,104,000 

Troy and Greenfield Railroad “  ............ 20-2 50u, 

Mobile and Ohio Railroad Ww adunccivarecsescens 4,598,000 
eres piinsdkgiieen iad $33,443,000 


To this we may add the following sterling 
canal and water bonds : 


Boston Water Bonds ..................$1,949,000 
Chesapeake and Ohlo Canal Bonds..... 4,375 Ov0 
Susquehanna & Tide-water Canal Bonds. 816,000 
Illinois Canal Bonds........... Gaeushes 1,850,000 
Total canal sterling bonds............ $8,980,000 
Add further for dollar bonds, railroad and 
other, including $35,000,000 of Atlantic 
and Great Western bonds and $6,000,- 
000 Iilinois Central................... 60,000,000 
Add farther for railroad stocks : 
Atlantic and Great Western............$15,000 000 
BRRocc cocces cs ccceancecuessccccescccces OSIRESD 
Iilinois Central... ........---- 000 -+++++ 17 500,000 
Philadelphia and Reading.............-. 10,000 000 
All other roads....... i eeeee. 7,500,000 
Total railroad stocks................. 56,000,000 
Total transportation securities...............++- $158,423,000 


There estimates of the amount of railroad chares held by for- 
eigners are based upon inquiry at the transfer offices of the com- 
panies. Assumiog their approximate accuracy, it would appear 
that about $160,000,000 of bonds and stocks issued by our tran- 
Sportation corporations are now held in Europe; an estimate 
which excecds by $60,000,000 that of the Director (of the Bureau 
of Statietics) as to the amount held two years ago. Our official 
Statistician, in a communication to the New York Times of the 
28th ult., says that since 1866 about $150,000000 of State and 
corporation securities have been returned in exchange for an equal 
amount of United States bonds, so that now, he supposes. 
about $500,000,000 of Governments and $100,000,000 of other 
securities are beld out of the United States. We do not thiok 





, in 
fact, of our wiseet Indian statesmen is this—tbhat whoever invades 
Affghaniatan to seek a foe on the opposite frontier will do so to 
his cost, The cost we had better leave to the enemy, and this 
reflection appears to have sugge-ted the prospective policy now 
ascribed to Sir John Lawrence and his advirers. 

It is thought, »e are told, a day may really come when it may 
de necessary to warn the Russians off Affghanistan—in other 
Words, to inform the Ru:sian Government that the Affghans 
would receive the support of the British Government agaiost 
any invaders. After what we have siid above the reader will 
see that this communication, if it were ever made, would be 
pretty well superfluous. The Russians must already know that 
our present policy consists in leaving to them, if they are bent 
upon aggression, the costly work of crossing Affgbanistan, and 
it would be well understood, without our saying it, that the 
Affgbans would not be left uvassisted in their resistance tw the 
enemy. Under these circumstances, if they ever occurred, the 
battle tor India would indeed be fought in A ffgbanistan, but not 
in Affghanistan as a province of our Indian Empire. The coun- 
try would be an jodependent cvuntry attacked from without, and 
we should be supporting the mass of the pation against a de- 
clared foe. Whether the battle-ground thus determined would 
be more advantageous to ue than ourcountry of the Punjab, may 
be a question still, but, at avy rate, the policy thus ske*ched 
would not involve us in any premature expeditions of needless 
war It would require only that we should concentrate our 
strength and keep our resources dispoeable on our proper fron- 
tier, and thus be ready to exert our whole force at the proper 
season. Towards the Affghans themrelves ths policy must 
needs place us in the positivn of friends, for it tells them that so 
long as they are unmolested by enemies we shall leave them to 
themselves, and be prepared only to lend them our aid when 
their independence is endangered. 

In this manner it might, perhaps, be possible, at any rate for a 
time, to keep the country of the Affgaausinterposed asa neutral 
territory between British India and Russian Tartary; but if Rus 
sia is determined on aggression, she will advance, even though it 
be at a disadvantage. In our repeated arguments on this sab- 
ject we have never desired to make light ot the danger of such 
an attack, nor are we Over-credulous on the subject of Russian 





this supp at all ds with the experience of those - 
ed in the negotiation of our securities with foreigners. ft is 
doubtless true that a large additional amount of United States 
bonds has been sent out within the last two ; and it is pos- 
sible that the Director's estimate of $150, may not be far 
from the truth, especially as fally $30, generally con- 
ceded to have beea exported witbiu the last two months. Bat, 
at the same time, it is notorious that the im earnings and 
condition ef our railroads, concurrently with the plethora of mo- 
ney io Europe, have extended the market for our railroad stocks, 
so that they ere more largely held abroad than at avy other 
time. No portion of the $42,500,000 of st«rling canal and rail 
road bonds could be returned, having no regular market here ; 
the bonds and stock of the Atlantic and Great Wertern road are 
still held teary Xd in England ; and three fourths of the whole 
$25,000,000 of Lilinois Central stock has gone abroad. To say 
the least, therefore, there can have been no reduction to foreign 
investments in our transportation securities. Nor does it accord 
either with our observance of the course of the market, or with 
bility, that any material amount of State stocks have been 
returned within the period specified. bed 
Much surprise bas also been felt in financial circles at the Di- 
rector’s estimate? ot the t of United States bonds held 
abroad, viz., $500,000,000. Of course, be could only guess at the 
amount, for there is no record ot either shipments or arrivals of 
bonds, aad it is quite impracticable to procure from all our for- 
eiga bankers a statement of the result of their transactions ex- 
tendiog over a period of five or six yeara; but the Director can 
hardly have informed himself sufficiently to make ao intelligent 
guess, representing the average opinion of dealers. It is suscep- 
tible of easy demonstration that this estimate is far below the 
truth. The issue of the Five-Twenties of 1862 is $514,000,000; 
and from the extreme scarcity of those bonds it is very generally 
conceded that they are nearly all held abroad. Of the Sixes of 
1881 there are $283 000,000 outstanding ; which also are princi- 
pally in the bands of forei The pref for Tcn-F orties, 
on t of the speci for the payment of the principal 
in gold, cannot have drawn out of the country les: than $25,000,- 
000 of those bonds; while the minor amounts of all other issues 














be very nearly $700,000,000, or possibly more. Putting to- 
gether, then, the foregoing items, we have the following result, 
as the amount of ail kiuds of American securities held in 
Europe: 


United States bonds 












Bterling bonds issued by Railroad Companies......... 88,500,000 
« “* issued by Canal and Water Companies. 8,900,000 
liar bonds of Railroads and other Companies...... 60,000,000 

Railroad stocks......... 56,000,000 

MIND GOBER n. 000 ccc se sccccececs cecece 60,000,000 

Municipal and miscellaneous stocks....... peuswianen ,000,000 

Total estimated amount of American securities hel . 
EE Tt cate de antenehahabsee=scesess esos «. -$938,400,000 

—Com'| and Financial Chronicle. 

an! 
THE COMING CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN 
CANADA. 
The London Daily News, in commenting on the Nova Scotia 
difficulty, says :— 
The hopes that had been entertained of an amicable settle- 


ment of the Nova Scotian difficulty have been, it seems, disap- 
pointed at an early stage in the negotiations between the Cabi- 
net of Sir John A. Macdonald and the politicians of the pro- 
vince. * * Fortuna‘ely, as the case stands at present, the 
Nova Scotians have been wise enough to adopt in part the po- 
licy of forbearance and watchfulness which Mr. Howe has com- 
mended to them. They have declared, through their represen- 
tatives ia the legislature, through their press, and in public 
tings, their geable hostility to the Union; but at the 
same time they recoil for the present from taking any active steps 
to carry this hostility to a practical issue. They shrink from 
initiating an armed resistance to the Government of the Domin- 
ion—a determination which does credit to their good senre and 
right feeling ; but we are bound to point out that this modera- 
tion, rs it certainly mitigates, does not by any means re- 
move the dangers of the situation. Henceforward the Union 
rests upon a lava crust, which the least agitation may sbatter. 
The Nova Scotians are in the Confederation, but not of it. They 
declare openly and unreservedly their hatred of it, and that 
statesman has no easy task before bim who undertakes to govern 
& people so resolved. One consequence, tt is certain, the present 
difficulty must bring about, and that clearly desirable. Tne re- 
construction of parties in the Dominion becomes a necessity. Had 
not Sir John A. Macdonald been deluded by the factitious 





200,000 | strength of his coalition Ministry, be would never have dared to 


N, e0 long the temper of Nova Scotia, or to make so light of the 
ova Scotian grievance. The collapse of the Reform party in 
the Canadas, and the disastrous fall of Mr. George Brown, threw 


‘09 | ‘he whole political power of the Dominion too absolutely into 


the bands of Sir John A. Macdonald and the politicians allied 
with him. Power uncontrolled is commonly abused, and the 
failure of the Macdonald Cabinet in its policy towards the Mari- 
time Provinces must result very quickly in the revival of a 
hea!thy party sp'rit io all the provinces of the Dominion, Signs 
of this revival are even now not wanting; and though Mr. 
Brown has been in his time fierce enough against the Anti- 
Unionists, he cannot be so black in their eyes as the present 
leaders ot a Coalition that is already in the tbroes of disgolu- 


tion. 
——_———_ oe ——_— 


LORD MAYO’S APPOINTMENT. 


It was neceseary that Lord Mayo should inform his constita- 
ente that he was not a cand date for re-election; but h's an- 
nouncement that be is about to be Governor-General of India 
sounds too much like a challenge to fortune. No man, if the 
ancient maxim may be fo far modified, ought to thiok himself 
heppy in the possession of office until he is eworn in. The man 
who sold the lion’s skin was killed in hunting bim ; and Sir 
Joho Lawrence has not yet completed his term, which expires at 
the end of the year. If Parliament meets between the 10th and 
15th of December, the decisive vote will be taken before Christ- 
mas; and Lord Mayo can scarcely anticipate with confidence 
that a bos ile Ministry may not have succeeded to power before 
New Yeai’s Day. He will himself have sailed for India in No- 
vember, but his ship will not outrun the telegraph ; and the suc- 
eessors of Mr. Disraeli and Sir Stafford Northcote will not fail 
to take advantege of any irregularity which may have been in- 
curred for the purpose of securing @ great appointment toa 
member of the outguing Cabinet. It has always been customary 
for new Ministers to watch with interested vigilance the ten- 
dency of a retiring patty to deal freely with the stock and fix- 
tures of office. 4 1835, when Lord Melbourne succeeded Sir 
Robert Peel,*the appointment of Lord Heytesbury was cancelled, 
although he was already on his way to India; and accordingly 
a precedent which may perhaps apply to Lord Mayo’s cass was 
established, at the cost, as it afterwards appeared, of the disas- 
trous Affghan war. It murt be supposed that Lord Mayo and 
his colleagues have calculated the date of Sir John Lawrence's 
rasignation, 80 as to eativfy themeelves that his successor will be 
formally installed before the Goveroment can be forced to re- 
sign; bat, in making a choice which will not command general 
confidence, Mr. Disraeli would have acted more judiciously if he 
bad waited for the actual vacancy. His imagination is perhaps 
pleased by the opportunity of promoting 4 faithful adberent to 
an office which he is believed formerly to have coveted for bim- 
self. The Viceroyalty of India is the nearest place in impor- 
tance to the Premierehip of England, and it is incomperably 
superior to any office at home in external dignity and splendour. 
Although the experiment would have been dangerous, Mr. Dis- 
raeli would in some respects bave been adapted to the position of 
an Eastern potentate ; aod the functionary who assigus a pro- 
vince to a political partisan may feel that be is greater than bis 
lieutenant. |The comparative ability, indeed, of the patron and 
his client is not likely to be the subject of controversy, and a 
considerable superiority of the chief Minister over his colleagues 
tends to facilitate domestic administration ; but a Viceroy of 
India cannot be es safely overruled as a Secretary for lreland, 
nor would it be as easy to recall a declaration of war or a detbrone- 
ment of a vassal prince as to disavow an uneuccessful bid for the 
support of the Ir.sh priesthood. 
———_ e——_—_ 
GENERAL PEEL ON INCREASED ARMY 
EXPENDITURE. 

General Peel bas replied to the recent remarks of Mr. Glad- 
stone on the incressed expenditure of Coasservative Administra- 
tions, his letter having special reference to the army department, 
of which Le was for some time the head. After tauuting Mr. 
Gladstone for vot having questioned Conservative Ministers, and 
if not satisfied with the answers given, moved to reduce the 
amount of the votes, the gallant General enters into an elaborate 
comparison between the army (stimates and expenditure of Lord 
Palmer+ton’s Government, beginning with 1859, when it succeed- 
ed the Government of Lord Derby, and thore for which the lat- 
ter was responsible, “ The total military expenditure,” he eays, 





combined cannot be estimated at lees than $50,000,000. So 
that the total amount of United States bonds held abroad must 


“for the year ending March 31, 1839, for which Lord Derby’s 
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Government was responsible, was £13 528,776. The expenditure 
rose in the next year under the Whig Government to £15,312,- 
675, in 1861 to £15,883,160, and in 1862 to £16,060,350. A por- 
tion of this frcrease was owing to the Chinese war, but it alro 


On the 11th inst. the Gazette de France published a despatch 


from M. de Thile, Prussian Under Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to Count Von der Goltz, the Prussian Envoy at Paris, 





included the following sums for the purchase and facture of 
warlike and miscellaneous stores—in 1860-1, £2,830,625; and in 
1861 2 £3,006,049—a great portion of which was for the 110- 
pounder Armstrong guos which had been +) into the ser- 
vice without avy sufficient trial of them.” “ From the expendi- 
ture of 1862,” General Peel adds, “ there was a gradual decrease, 
arising from three causes,—first, the termination of the Chinese 
war ; secondly, that after the failure of the Armstrong guns no 
pattern had been decided upon to replace them ; and thirdly, that 
the army was gradually reducing itself, and at the end of each 
year it was found that the number of men required had not been 
raised by several thousands.” As regards the expenditure of 
1865-6, on which the General says Lord Hartington appears to 
pride himself, the military estimates being £14,348,447, it is re- 
marked that the number of men in the army in that year was 
1,900 short of that provided for; guns, gun-carriages, and war- 
like stores were not provided in the year in which they ought to 
have been, and the expenee of them was thrown upon the fol- 
lowing year’s estimates, the actual expenditure for the year 
1865 6 being thus reduced to £14,114,733. “On being ap- 

inted Secretary of State for War in July, 1866,” adds General 

eel,“ Li diately obtained a supp! tal vote to the amount 

of £245,000 for the purpose of providing 200,000 breechloaders 
and ammunition instead of the 40,000 provided for by Lord 
Hartington.” 

After alluding to the expense of carrying out the Contagious 
Diseases Bill, and the necessity which he was under of providing 
for 32,600 recruits, instead of the 18,100 of tne previous year, 
the General says: ‘ I write this letter for no party objects, for I 
belong to no party, and am uot a candidate for a seat in the next 
Parliament, Still less do I write it as a defence or apology for 
my conduct as Minigter of War, for I do not covsider it requires 
either the one or the other, and I shall always look back with 
pleasure to having eupplied the army in the shortest possible 
time with breechloaders, aud having recommended an addition 
to the pay of the soldier.” 





a 
CRICKET. 
ALL ENGLAND ELEVEN VICTORIOUS. 


In this interesting contest which was resumed yesterday 
morning, at the St. George’s grounds, the Twenty-two made 4 
much better display of cricket than in their first innings ; yet, 
notwithstanding their efforts, the Eleven proved victorious in 
one innings, with 26 runs to spare. 

On the side of the New York the batting of Mr. Rogerson 
‘was excellent, he having succeeded in scoring 22 runs before 
being caught out. 

SCORE. 

All England Eleven—First Innings, 175. 

Twenty-two of New York—First lonings, 61; Second In- 
nings, 88; Total, 149. 





MARRIED—On the 3rd of September, by his Grace the Most 
Revd. Archbishop of New York, Jamas GILLpgs, Jr., of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, to Saxan Lanewortuy, daughter of J. C, Beales, 
M_D., of New York. 





Drsp—In okie, on the 12th inst., WiLtiam Crosse, infant 
son of W. C. and KE. R. Mumiord—aged four months and three 
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European News. 

' The news from Continental Europe is not reassuring. 
From Belgrade we learn that hostilities have finally broken 
out between the Turks and the Bulgarians, and that a battle 
has been fought near Phillippohen. It is now stated that the 
Belgarian movement against Turkey has been agitated 
actively, and extended, by political influence, through the agri- 
cultural classes of the province, since the early part of the pre- 
sent year—Russian religious influence adding to the excite- 
ment. The Turkish authorities have since July last, been 
maseing troops quietly on the border. Constantinople then ac- 
knowledged an insurrection in Bulgaria, and ordered “ rein- 
forcements” to march to suppress it. This, in fact, may be the be- 
ginning of Eastern complications, the end of which we cannot 
readily see. Russian diplomacy is something incomprehensi- 
ble; and if her policy be aggression, and annexation, it will be 
a difficult matter to stay her march. 

The rumours which weekly reach us from Paris are cer- 
tainly assumiog a disagreeable phase. What the meeting of 
the Emperor and the Queen of Spain may bring about, it is 
still more difficult to conjecture. At present, however, it 
would appear that Queen Isabella has carried her point; and 
that a meeting is accordingly now about taking place at 
Biarritz. If there be any truth in these rumours, we may look 
to an early evacuation of Rome by French Troops, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a Spanish Legion. Whether this preme- 
ditated arrangement, ostensibly to relieve France of her Ro- 
man complications, does not mean something more, remains 
to be seen. Another week will probably enlighten us on this 
head. 

King William of Prussia has been making the tour of the 
Provinces, @ la Napoleon, inspecting the military camps and 
fortifications, When at Kiel the King was presented with 
an address, and in reply said: “Ido not see any cause for 
the disturbance of the peace of Europe. In the army and 
the navy I behold the vigor of the fatherland. They have 
proved that they do not shun the combat, and if compelled 
to enter into a conflict they will fight it out.” Precisely so. 
But the next time, it may possibly take them more than seven 
days to do it, 





ing that King William had issued an order for the 
reduction of the Prussian army by one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. And the French press appears to put a favour- 
able construction upon both the words of the King and the 
despatch of bis y; and that they refer rather to 
the past, than the future. The King, however, shows his con- 
fidence in the German people; and, in an emergency, would, 
doubtless, be sustained in his assumed position. Meantime, 
the astute Premier, Bismarck, has been ordered by his pbysi- 
cian to go to England for the nfore perfect restoration of his 
healtb. 

From England we learn that the Queen returned safely from 
the continent, arriving at Windsor on the 12th inst., and on 
the 15th again set out for Scotland. His Excellency Reverdy 
Johnson, American Minister at St. James, was introduced to 
the Queen by Lord Stanley on the following day, and duly 
presented his credentials to Her Majesty. 

The Brussels International Congress of Workingmen 
brought its seesion to a close on the 14th inst., and ad- 
journed sine die. Among the resolutions adopted during the 
latter part of the session, is one advising all workmen to ab- 
atain from following their trades in the event of war in their 
respective countries. It also calls on the workingmen to op- 
pose war, to refuse to countenance assassination, and to use 
every effort to promote the education of the poor; all of 
which resolves are, in many reepects, wise and commendable ; 
but whether they will be adhered to, in an emergency, may 
be considered exceedingly doubiful. 

A cable telegram just received from Florence states that the 
Italian government has not asked the French Government 
for the withdrawal of the troops from Rome, as has been re- 
ported. The same despatch says: “Such a demand would 
have been entirely unnecessary, as by the provisions of the 
treaty France is bound to withdraw her troops, Besides the 
state of Italy at present does not justify French occupation.” 
It is aleo announced from St. Petersburgh that the Emperor 
Alexander will immediately reinforce the troops in Central 
Asia; and that the evacuation of the towns of Bokhara by 
Russia is not confirmed. 





A Few Words with our Would-be Mentors. 


Two or three of the minor Ministerial “‘ organs” of the new 
Dominion have apparently become somewhat troubled, if not, 
in fact, seriously exercised, ia reference to what they are 
pleased to term the “ wayward” tendencies of the Albion. One 
would suppose, indeed—judging fron. the general tone of these 
local critics—that we, like themselves, were bound to do the 
bidding of some particular man, or provincial ministry, regard- 
less of the interests of the masses of the British and British 
American people. These very solicitous confréres appear to for- 
get that we stand entirely independent of parties or ministries 
in the new Dominion north of us; and, from long habit, have 
learned to look upon that weak diet, sometimes termed “ gov- 
ernment pap,” a3 an exceedingly precarious and innutritious 
nutriment, and would, therefore, decline to taste the enerva- 
ting sweets of that sickening substance, even were it daily 
placed within our grasp. But this, we are sorry to tay, is not 
the case with the class of journals of which we now treat. 
The receipt of a private note, bearing the stamp of the “ Privy 
Council Chamber, Ottawa,” would cause these self-imposed 
critics of independent journalism to immediatedly declare 
that black was white, and that white was clearly no colour at 
all. And so long as this is the case, we may, and do, expect just 
such criticisms of our course as now appear from time to 
time in the columns of certain feeble provincial brethren, who, 
for the present, shall be nameless. 

In the United Kingdom proper, the fact has come to be gen- 
erally recognised, that “in the freedom of the press lies the 
safety and stability of the state,” and until this maxim is 
fully recognised in the American provinces, maladministration 
and general party corruption will be the rule, and not the 
exception. And, moreover, to be practical in place of theo- 
retical in our remarks, we will briefly sketch the history of 
British American politics for the past decade. Ten short 
years ago the Canadas—East and West—united under one 
government, were just completing their chain of railways, 
and were, from a commercial point of view, both prosperous 
and progressive. They had, too, just disposed of one or two 
troublesome political questions, namely, the Clergy Reserves, 
and the Seat of Government; the first by Legislative enact- 
ment, and the second by decision of her Majesty the Queen— 
at the special request of the Provincial Legislature. Then, 
soon followed the visit of H.R. H. the Prince of Wales; by 
which visit the Home Government, through the late Duke of 
Newcastle, was made better acquainted with the general ca- 
pabilities, as well as necessvlies, of Britain’s widespread, but 
prosperous and promising possessions. The American civil 
war soon followed, shaking this Northern Continent with the 
tread of more than a million of armed men. International com- 
plications followed, as a matter of course; but, luckily, and 
through the wisdom of our Sovereign, coupled with the good 
sense of the masses of the British and British-American peo- 
ple, open rupture and actual hostilities were avoided. The 
sudden emergency taught both Briton and British-American 
alike, that satety was to be found only in a union or consoli- 
dation of Provincial interests, on this far-off, and peculiarily 
exposed Continent; and a movement to that end was 
speedily begun. At the commencement of this movement 
—which was partly Imperial and partly Provincial—it is only 














fair to state, that the Eastern, or maritime provinces, were 


much more in earnest in their advocacy of the measure, than 
was either of the more populous Canadas. In fact, as late as 
1862, the Canadian delegates, after agreeing upon the terms 
for an intercolonial guaranteed loan withjthe delegates from 
the Eastern provinces, then in London, finally repudiated 
their agreement, and declined to carry it out in detail, after 
their return to Canada. Had this not been the case, that great 
and necessary highway would have now been completed, and 
would have been a bond of union, instead of a bone of con- 
tention, to the Dominion. It was then a narrow party 
policy, which prevented the consummation of the project; 
and it was the abandonment of such narrow and locally selfish 
views which we then, as now, advocated. In fact, we were 
among the first to recommend the coalition of the best men 
of all parties on broader and more statesmanlike grounds, 
with a view to the realization of our long-cherished scheme 
of aunion of British American interests ; and we shall be 
among the last to abandon the views then set forth. But after 
an independent and enlightened public opinion did finally 
force such action on the party leaders of the day, they— 
wishing to make too much capital out of their sudden conver- 
sion—have thoughtlessly endangered the very existence ,of 
the union, which was then accepted by them only with a 
view to their own personal aggrandisement, and not in the in- 
terests of the people of the provinces coilectively. Such 
statesmanship as thie has already been too long the bane of 
provincial politics, and now that we see signs of a renewal of 
corrupt party practices, we again call upon the thoughtful 
and honest-minded of all parties to avert the impending cala- 
mity. Public opinion in the various provinces now compos- 
ing the Dominion, had become so strongly in favour of Union 
—under the teachings of independent journals like the Albion 
—that the larger provinces did not exact of their leaders 
strict constitutional forms, so long as they were true to the 
main purpose; but had the people but supposed that their leni- 
ency would be taken advantage of, to aggrandize certain slip- 
pery politicians—who, after gaining place, patronege and 
power, attempt to play the rile of high-tory dictators—the 
letter and spirit of the British Constitution would, from the 
first, have been more strictly adhered to. 

We do pot forget that the same subservient journals that 
now essay the Mentor, were wont, of late, to read us lectures, 
also, upon our loyalty. Yet, when we see, too plainly that 
the unwise and highhanded policy which their political masters 
are of late pursuing, tends directly to the alienation of a truly 
loyal and British-constitution-loving people, we cannot help 
censuring their temerity. It is the true friend of British 
America who steadily looks forward to, and eacourages, an 
early and friendly severance of the political tie that now binds 
the American offspring to the European parent ; and that the 
ultimate severance of such tie may be amicable, and not vio- 
lent ; and that the parent may, in the most friendly way, be- 
queath to her offspring, the unchanged institution, laws, 
language, literature, and customs of a revered, and long to 
be respected as well as defended motherland, is one of our 
chief desires. But that the recent action and clearly medi- 
tated course of the ruling spirits in the existing Dominion Go- 
vernment, tend to increase the hope of this ultimately happy 
issue, is, we think, not only doubtful, but absolutely and po- 
sitively unreasonable. Qui non proficit deficit. 





The South American Convulsions. 


It has been the duty of the daily journalist during the past 
week, to record the most remarkable physical phenomena of 
modern times. About the middle of last month a prolonged 
and terrible earthquake that seems to have been not only sub- 
terranean but also sub-marine, passed throughout the entire 
extent from north to south of the South American Republics 
of Ecuador and Peru. The effect of this great upheaval was 
also felt as far north as California, and on the neighbouring 
islands of the Pacific, in the shape of a tidal wave of extraor- 
dinary heighth, accompanied also by a slight trembling of the 
earth. Along its path in South America, the earthquake is 
reported to have thrown down and engulfed over twenty cities 
and towns; causing death to over thirty thousand people ; 
rendering at least 200,000 of those escaping alive homeless, 
and destroying some three hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of property. The earthquake was in nearly every instance 
followed by the receding of the sea, which, when it bad re- 
treated to a considerable distance, rushed back upon the shore 
swollen to a great heighth, and completing the work of ruin 
which the earthquake had commenced. The imagination is 
powerless to conceive, as the pen is to describe, the suffering 
that bas thus been brought upon the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the destroyed cities. In instances where the buildings 
were strong enough to resist the first shock of the earthquake, 
the inhabitants had an opportunity to escape inland ; 
but their condition, after several days forced exile from their 
homes, was scarcely less deplorable than the fate of those who 
perished without warning beneath the falling walls. Want 
of food and all the other necessaries of life reduced them to a 
pitiable state, and it is only too probable that many, especially 
the weak and ailing, perisbed from hunger and exposure after 
they had successfully escaped from the more imminent dan- 
ger. This great and unprecedented series of earthquakes 
seems to have been produced by violent volcanic action de- 
veloped at a number of points on the western coast of South 
America—the effect extending tor nearly 2,500 miles—and 
continuing for a period of at least three weeks. The first no- 
tice we have of their appearance was at Lima on the first of 
August. The next we know of the phenomenon at that place 
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was on the 18th, the day of great commotion and destruction. 
It was on the 14th that the shocks occurred southward in the 
Republic of Chili, and it was on the 16th that the tremendous 
convulsion took place in the Republic of Ecuador to the 
northward. It would seem, therefore, that the volcanic move- 
ment was first from the north in a southerly direction, and 
then backward again to the north. It was thought in Ecua- 
dor that the volcano which originated the earthquake was 
that of Cotopaxi, and all the information we receive as to the 
course of the convulsion goes to confirm the theory. An im- 
mense volcano at Ica which has been dormant for thirty years, 
has now opened anew and is pouring out its fire-lava and hot 
stones down into the sea. All the entire southern part of 
Peru is in ruins, and the country is reduced to a desert. 
Twenty valuable silver mines in the interior were completely 
sunk, and all the buildings at Arequipa, the second city in 
Peru, containing a population of from 80,000 to 100,000 inha- 
bitants were destroyed, and many of the residents lost 
their livee. But the most horrible calamity befel the ill-fated 
cities of Pufio and Cerro D’Pasco—the former containing a 
population of 40,000. These cities were built near and over 
the silver mines, and it seems that the ground on which they 
stood was one hollow cavern. During the convulsion this 
cavern opened and swallowed up the cities and their inbabi- 
tants in one deep and awful opening. They literally fell down 
into this immense hollow. Nothing more terrible is recorded 
in hietory, and the imagination recoils from the bare state- 
ment of the fact. 

Already when the steamer Icft, the work of charity in aid 
of the sufferers had commenced ; and )arge contributions of 
food and money had been made. We are glad to see it sug- 
gested that a fund be raised in the United Siates for the same 
purpose, and that one or two national vessels be commis- 
sioned to take cargoes of food and other necessaries to the 
surviving inhabitants of the destroyed cities. As history re- 
cords no more sudden and terrible calamity than this, it is to 
be hoped that the benevolent offerings of those living in more 
favoured climes will prove fully equal to the demands made 
upon them. 





The McGee Murder—Trial of Whelan. 


For several days prior to Tuesday last, the trial of Patrick 
James Whelan, on the charge of having murdered the Hon, 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee, in April last, has been proceeding 
at Ottawa,Canada, The evidence adduced, rendered the verdict 
of “Guilty” inevitable. An illiterate Frenchman named La- 
croix, swore tbat be personally saw the fatal shot fired; and 
he had previously picked Whelan out from a number of men 
as the person who fired the shot. Again, two men, named 
respectively, Hess and Cullen, detectives, swore that they over- 
heard Whelan telling his prison companion that “he shot 
McGee, as he would have shot a dog.” The testimony of 
these three witnesses would be enough to convict any man; 
but when to ibis is added the very strongest kind of circum- 
stantial evidence, such as his suspicious bebaviour for some 
time previous to the murder, both in Montreal aad in Ottawa; 
the fact that he was an officer in the Fenian organization ; 
that the bullet which killed Mr. McGee exactly fitted the pis- 
tol found in the possession of the prisoner, one barrel of 
which had apparently just been discharged ; the footprints in 
the snow corresponding with his boots, worn on that occasion ; 
when, we say, all these facts are considered, coupled with the 
general nervousness, and the weak, yet braggadocio style of 
the prisoner; all tend to convince the impartial observer 
that the Canadian authorities have secured the guilty 
party. 

Yet, after all this, Whelan, at the close of 
the trial, addresses the court at considerable length, 
asserting and reasserting his entire innocence. In 
the first place he maintained that he was not, and never 
had beep, a Fenian—aithough he said he had belonged to the 
St. Patrick’s Society of Ottowa—and further stated that he 
had also been a marsbal of that society. At the close of his 
harangue—or rather prior to being stopped by the Chief Jus- 
tice— Whelan said: “ I would spend the last drop of my blood 
“for that noble woman whose picture is there above your 
“ Lordship (alluding to the portrait of the Queen). I served 
“« Her nine years and six months, four of them in India, and 
“ to-morrow, if she called me, I would go for her, and, like a 
“ Joyal Irishman, shed my last drop of blood in her defence- 
“ Now lam charged with being an accursed, foul assassin ; 
“ but Iam innocent. I never took that man’s blood. I never 
“ owed him spite. I knew that he was talented and clever, 
“and the pride of his country. This is my impression, that 
“ we Roman Catholics are looked on as traitors; and why? 
“ Because there is a feeling in this country, and it is a curse to 
“ any country—party. I stand here a victim to it in all its 
“ shapes. I may be accused ; I may be found guilty, but I am 


“ innocent.” The attempt of the prisoner to drag in the reli- large sums for loaning and investment here, the credit of a Cop- 


gious jealousies of Canuda, was not only stupid, under the 
circumstances, but criminally wicked: for what was McGee 
himself but a Roman Catholic? He was, in fact, the pet of the 
priesthood of Lower Canada. 

We see it announced by telegram from Ottowa, that Patrick 
Blackley, one of the alleged accomplices in the murder, is 
insane ; and also that Whelan now asserts that “he knows 


who did shoot McGee.” We imagine, however, that the|*#!d to preceed from “full benches” is evidently felt by the 


strongest proof that will appear, points to the unfortunate 
man now under sentence of death, whose execution will pro- 


bably take place on the day appointed, namely, the 10th of 


December next, between the hours of nine in the morning and/{t is now stated that the flight to Pike’s Opera House 


the decrees which expelled them from all the dominions cf Queen 
Isabella of Spain, throws some light on the recent mysterious 


events in that kingdom. Portentous rumours came to us from 
Madrid, via the telegraph which is under government surveillance, 
hinting at dark and terrible corepiracies against the peace and 
authority of Her Catholic Majesty—conspiracies so deeply-laid 
that only the arrest and transportation of nearly all the officers of 
the highest rank in the Spanish army and the banishment of the 
Queen’s sister and ber consort, could successfully thwart them. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 





Such was the government version of recent events, and the pro- 
test of the Montpensiers—now refugees on Portuguese evil— 
is the first intimation we have had of the other side of the story. 
It now seems doubtful whetber there was any conspiracy at all, 
and whether the whole affair was not a creation of the imagina- 
tion of the present prime minister, Gonzalez Bravo. In their 
protest the exiled Princes say: “ But if there be a revolutionary 
party in Spain, if the country is going through a crisir, it is not 
to themselves (the Princes) that the fault should be imputed. 
Deep agitation must arise from deep suffering ; were it otherwise, 
no individuality and no name could be sufficiently powerful to 
be raised into a standard to rally a nation round it.” But 
whether there is a revolutionary party or not, the authorities 
have played their game well. The most prominent military 
leaders—those whom the army would respond to most 
promptly in the hour of civil uprising—have been forced into in- 
definite exile, and the two members of the royal family most po- 
pular with the masses and therefore the most to be feared, for- 
bidden to set foot on Spanish ground. If the reported conspira- 
cies were mere creations of the imagination, conjured up for the 
purpose of effecting these ends, then the outside world bas been 
most outrageously deceived, and the reigning dynasty of Spain 
has fallen lower than ever before. Evidences of the conspiracy, 
we were told, bad been furnished to the Madrid authorities by 
the French police, who having been watehing Gen. Prim at 
Vichy, had intercepted his correepondence, and thus frustrated 
an immediate outbreak. Such were the Madrid reports 
which it was the wish of the Spanish authorities should 
be accepted as the truth; but unfortunately for their 
credibility, we have since learned that Prim bad never 
been at Vicby—had never, in fact, left London, and that none of 
his letters had fallen into the hands of the French governmest. 
The French authorities bad reized no convoys of smuggled rifles ; 
they had dispersed no insurgent bands on the frontiers ; they 
had, in short,’ performed none of those neighbourly offices for 
which the Madrid ministerial organs so eagerly insisted on giving 
them credit. Adding to this the testimony of the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier, and we may safely set down the latest 
Spanich conrpiracy as a ruse d'etat of Gonzales Bravo, who bas 
admirably succeeded in effecting his purposes. The Queen is 
now still more completely in his hands, and still more thoroughly 
pledged to that reactionary policy which must eventually prove 
her ruin. 





The French Finance Minister,M. Magne, baviog submitted 
his fina! report on the new Loan, some interesting details are 
furnished us. Although the terms of the Loan were to favoura- 
ble as to promise an immediate bonus to every subscriber, the 
total amount of subscriptions rose but languidly until the Jast 
of the eight days for which it was opened approached. Then it 
became evident that the small investors in the provinces would 
absorb much of the sum thrown on the market, and it followed 
that the rest could be subscribed for without risk that the amount 
of realization by speculators would reduce the Loan below par. 
Accordingly, on the last day, the large capitalists poured in and 
raised the total of subscriptions to thirty-four times as much as 
was required. The repayment of surplus deposits began imme- 
diately, and as the Rentes were recently about 1§ above the sub- 
scription price, we may assume that very considerable gains 
were made by those who were bo!d enough to subscribe largely 
M. Magne informs the Emperor that the number of subscribers 
was 832,725, of whom 672.020 subscribed for five francs of Rentes 
each. The amount of Rentes subscribed for in Paris was 551,- 
052,670f., and the amount in the Departments was 114,556,740f. ; 
80 that as far as the total amount is concerned the Paris eub- 
scription was nearly five times as great as that in the provinces, 
On the other hand, the number of subscribers of five francs each 
in Paris was 151,616, while the number in the Departments was 
520,464, which would argue tbat the part of the Loan sutscribed 
by the French people was that which came from tbe provinces, 
leaving that subecribed for in Paris to represent the amount con- 
tributed by French and foreign capitalists. The great fact of 
the success of the Loan, however, remains, and is no doubt in 
great measure attributable to the exceeding cheapness of money 
at the present time. Ata period when German bankers are at- 


will open with his rival opera bouffe company at the Theatre Fran- 
gais. The work first to be represented is the well-known [in 

P France] ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant.’’ It is to be hoped that Manager 
The protest of the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier against Grau has ordered the libretto to be carefully weeded of certain 
freedoms of speech, which, however we!l suited to the Jatitude 


of Paris, would not be tolerated by an English-speaking audience 

Mr. Grau’s company sailed from Brest on Saturday Mast, 
While opera bouffe not only holds its own on the Ioeal 
stage but is about taking up new and more advanced positions, 
we find the music equally monopolizing the attention of our lead 

ing publishers, From Messrs. C. H. Ditson and Co., No. 711 

Broadway, we have received another installment of opera bouff- 

arrangements for the piano-forte. First among these we note a 
series of variations by E. Ketterer on several of the airs of the 
“Grande Duchesse,” the leading melodies in which are clearly 
maintained, while the original filling in is both ia good taste and 
not too elaborate. A Schottische by Mr.J.8 Knight introduces 
Boulotte’s final aria from “ Barbe Bleue,” which she sings dis- 
guised en Mexicaine. Mr. Albert Crane has arranged the princi. 
pal airs of ** La Belle Héléne” in a very careful and intelligent 
manner, avoiding the common error of weaving in his own ideas 
where the purchaser desires to find only those of the composer of 
the original work. Where variations are proposed to be writ- 
ten and it is so stated on the title page, this is very well; but 
when the transcriber proposes to give only a “ Potpourri’ 
of the airs, the more nearly in the notes of the original he em- 
bodies them, the better he performs his task. Mr. Charles Fradel 
gives us a very taking ‘‘ Divertissement Galop” on one of the 
best dancing airs in “‘ La Belle Héléne,” and Mr. Charles Wels has 
written out the ever-popular “ Un Mari Bage,’’ with a few appro- 
priate thoughts of his own added. We have also received a very 
pretty waltz (the Edwina) by a lady amateur, Mme. P. G. Tejada, 
of which the melody is more than ordinarily flowing and the 
harmony very cleverly written. Tbe effect is pleasing and this 
amatear composition, although extremely simple, has greater 
claims upon the attention of the pianist than many of the easy 
waltzes that come annually from the pens of professional musi- 


cians, 
———_o 


Drama. : 


There is a lull in the dramatic world at present that offers but 
little food forcomment. At the Broadway Mrs. Lander continued 
to personate “ Elizabeth, Queen of England,” up to last evening, 
when she took her benefit in “ Mary Stuart.” To-day there wilh 
be a “ Mary Stuart” matinée, which will conclude this excellent. 
artiete’s brief engagement. She will be succeeded by the Florences, 
who have recently returned from Europe. At the New York 
theatre, the unfortunate summer manager, Mr. James T. 
Lloyd, is again in trouble, and has had to resort to 
the courts of law for redress. This time the difficulty 
is with the lessee, Mr. William Worrell, of whom Mr. Lloyd sub 
leases. Mr. Worrell attemptec to regain possession of the house 
on the ground of alleged termination of the lease, but Mr. 
Lloyd succeeded in obtaining an injunction and thus still retains 
“ nine-points of the law” in his favour, “ Foul Play’’—now in ite 
seventh week—is nightly presented, and “ Out of the Streets” is 
announced as in rehearsal. Its production will of course depend 
on the decision of the ruits now pending. At Wallack’s the regu- 
lar fall and winter season is advertised to commence on the 23rd 
inst., and a list of the members of the company is published. 
These include all the old favourites, with the exception ef Miss 
Morant and Mr. Williamson, and only two new candidates for pub- 
lic approbation—Miss Emily Mestayer and Mr. J. L. Matthewe. 
Miss Mestayer is well known to the New York public 
through her pereonations at other theatres, but of 
Mr. Matthews we know nothing. At Wood’s Theatre 
there will be a change in the bill on Monday, when “ Fanchon’’ 
will be given. To-day “ Lorle” may be seen for the last time at 
an afternoon and evening performance. The visitors to this very 
pleasant place of amusement are daily increasing, as is natural. 
The saloons are exceeding!y well kept and well filled with inter- 
esting curiosities, and wear a very cheerful and attractive aspect. 
Manager Colville assures us that he has only jast began to draw 
upon his stock of attractions, and that the best are yet to come. 
The first appeirance of Miss Lydia Thompson on the 28th inst. 
at this theatre, is looked forward to with unusual interest in dra- 
matic circles, and the sprightly English actress will doubtless re- 
ceive a thoroughly English welcome from her first American 
audience, 





_ 


Facts and HFancies, 


Much anxiety is felt concerning the safety of the steamship 
Northern Light, which left this port on the 22nd of August 
last, for Bremen, and concerning which nothing has yet been 
heard. Friday was her 29th day out. She was to have 
stopped at Cowes, England, on ber present trip out ——_—_— 
A telegram from Ottawa states that a delegation on behalf 
of the Dominion Government will proceed to England to 
make a final settlement about the transfer of the Northwest 
Territory to Canada. We certainly hope this report is true; 
but we bave been favoured with so much “ buncombe” of late, 
from the same quarter, that we naturally have our doubts, _— 
The Princes of most of the Royal families of Europe, in- 
cluding all the five Powers, bave signed an agreement bind- 








tracted by the rate of interest in this country, and send over 


tinental government must be poor, indeed, when it cannot effect 
a Loan if anything like favourable terms are offered, 


oe 


sAusic. 


“ Bluebeard” at Niblo’s holds on its course right merrily. 
Large audiences assist at the representations, and the inspiration 


artists who nightly act and sing in their very best manner. And 
this is no small compliment. Although now in the ninth week 
of representation, the performances are characterized by the same 
carefulness on the part of all concerned as during the first week. 





four in the afternoon. 


ing them mutually to assist the museums of Europe in pro- 
curing ‘‘ casts and copies of national objects for the promotion 
of art.” The agreement is drawn up in the form of a treaty. 
————A Parisian Barnum has offered 100,000 trancs yearly 
for the privilege of issuing tickete to visit the sewers, cata- 
combs, and other sights in Paris. —An American inven- 
tion is becoming popular in Paris. It is known as the ganis 
gras. These gloves are reserved for evening wear, and con- 
tain a kind of pomade which whitens the skin, and gives to 
the band a most beautiful appearance when the 
glove is removed——_——-—M. Thiers has been offered 
£10,000 for the ten volumes of L’Jiistoire de la Res- 
tauration, on which he is now engaged. The answer 
of the venerable statesman is not yet knovwn——— 
A Belgian paper, the Opinion, of Antwerp, says: It is pro- 
posed that every bachelor who has reached the age of 35 shall 
be subject to a tax, the amount of which is to be fixed accord- 











will occur early next month. Onthe fifth proximo, Mr. Grau 


ing to his position in life. onan French scientific journal 
states that whereas every Parisian in 1840 drank an average 
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of eight quarts of brandy a year, the average quantity pow 
consumed is not less than 30 quarts. ——Mlle. Adelina 
Patti has had great success at Homburg, and very soon re- 
turns to Paris for the season at the Italiens. A commu- 
nication from Rome says :—“ There bas been a strike of the 
bakers, followed by one of the fish vendors, and now troubles 
have broken out in the printing office of the Apostolic Cham. 
ber, where the workmen, hitherto proverbial for their loyalty, 
are said to entertain revolutionary sentiments.”— —The 
well-known dramatic authoress and-actress, Madame Char- 
lotte Birch-Pleiffer, died at Berlin on the 25th ult., from an 
apoplectic stroke. —The first page of the Liberte, M. de 
Girardin’s journal, is filled with an immense strategical map 
of the country situated between Paris and the Rhire. The 
letter-text which accompanies the engraving explains that the 
purpose of it is to show that the French frontier is open to 
Prussia, and the writer argues that France should go to war 
to recover her natural limite —-——The Paris correspondent 
of a London paper, to show that Swiss hotel-keepers know 
how to charge high prices as well as their English confréres, 
states that when the Queen passed through Bale, Her Majusty 
and guite, consisting of 30 persons, breakfasted off coffee, bread 
and butter, with some cold meat, for which 700°. was charged 
(£28) ——The King of the Belgians bas given 4,000f. from 
his privy purse towards the grand shooting match which is to 
take place at Brussels this montb. —A boy 18 years of 
age bas committed suicide by hanging himself at Deurne, in 
Belgium, because his father bad punished him for some tri- 
fling fault. —The Naplo, of Pesth, says of the projected 
attempt on the life of M. Deak, that the whole affair is without 
importance, and that the accused is a student of heated imagi- 
nation. A communication from Naples states that 
Vesuviue is again showing disquieting symptoms; for some 
time past eruptions have taken place at the upper cone, 
Prince Nariekine’s spartment at Baden was entered a few 
days ego, and notes to the value of £4,000, and objects of 
great value, stolen.—-——Sweden, afraid of sheep-pox and 
cattle disease, bas prohibited the importation of either sheep 
or cattle from England ——aA sbort time ago a French 
officer was arrested at Hersfeld, in Hesse Cassel, for making 
sketches which it was conceived were for military purposes. 
A Berlin letter mentions that two other French officers simi- 
larly engaged have since been arrested in the same part of 
Germany.————Advices from New Zealand, via Panama, 
state that the Auck!/and gold fields continue to give the most 
satisfactory results. More than 2,000 ounces of gold had been 
just extracted from two tops of picked stone. There had been 
a large increase of population, consisting of miners from the 
west coast, and many otbers were waitivg to follow.——-—— 
Mr. Vincent Scully has written a letier to prevent the possi- 
bility of bis being confounded with the gentleman concerned 
in the Tipperary tragedy. — Mr. Peabody is at present 
on 4 visit with Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Bart., and Lady Ten- 
nent, at Tempo Manor, Eaniskillen.——-—— The French Gov- 
ernment has presented the Porte with a couple of small iron- 
clad floating batteries for service on the Lake of Scutari, and 
has deputed an officer to teach the Turkish crews how to handle 
the little vessele. Prince Napoleon and the Prin 






































The Star remarks “ that they had already killed Garibaldiaus 
enough for this puipose.”” Our neighbours have certainly 
somewhat ghastly notions of experimental essays. The 
street robbers of South London have hit upon a new dodge. 
A ruffian stoops down as if in the act of tying his bootlace, 
and then sudvenly bouncing up butts his head violently into 
the stomach of a pedestrian who is passing by, and sends him 
head over heele. Confederates then pounce upon their vic- 
tim. —A companion ballad to “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales” is announced, entitled “ God Bless the Princess too!” 
——German beer promises to become a favourite with 
the London thirsty ones. A beer Keller or Lager has been for 
some time prospering in the city. A like establishment was 
opened at the West Ead, with ice-cold, three-inch thick of 
froth Lager-beer in the native German glass.—— e 
one bas circulated the following complimentary pun at the 
clubs: “‘ What lady is the most finished dressed woman in 
Evgland? Answer:—The Lady Duorobio.” The 
Journal de Paris states that the French Army contains 1,200 

ted The Chairman of the London 
Metropolitan Reilway Company states that he intends to meet 
the crush of traffic on that Jine by increasing the number of 
carriages in each train from five to six, and by increasing the 
trains until there shall be 24 per hour on the same line of rails. 
————A statue of Lord Clyde, erected by public subscrip- 
tion of the citizens of Glasgow, has been publicly unveiled in 
George-square, in that city, in presence of a large concourse 
of spectatore. —The propeller Congress, of Detroit, alter 
fully testing the invention, bas adopted and just commenced 
‘unpinog with petroleum for tuel—————The quantity of sov- 
ereigns issued from the Sydney, Australia, Mint averages fully 
35,000 a week, or nearly 1,800,000 a year, besides from 500,- 
000 to 1,000,000 half-sovereigne. —-—— Detroit is using a pew 
invention for keeping the water in the boilers of steam fire 
engines in such condition tbat steam can be generated and 
the engine working in two minutes. The fuel used is coke, 
and the expense seven cents a day.——_——— Wee regret to learn 
that Thowas Kenny, E-q., senior partner of the old firm of 
T. and E. Kenny, of Halifax, died at that city on the 28tb 
ultumo, in the 7ist year of bis age. d was the elder 
brother of the Hon. E. Kenny, Receiver-General of Canada, 
and aman beld in high esteem in Halifax Twenty- 
three thousand emigrants have arrived in Toronto, Canaia, 
this year, of whom only 3,100 remain in the Province. 


—_>—__— 


Mr. Disratii's New Kwyicuts.—The foll list of Mr. 
Disraeli's new peers bas not yet been published, Hut three knights 
have just been gazetted—Mr. Andrew Fairbairn, Captain Arrow, 
and Mr. E. W. Watkin. The first is Mayor of Leeds, and is 
supposed to bave earned the distinction (nowadays one can hardly 
call koighthood an honour) by his «xertions in ge'ting up the 
Leeds Art Exhibition. Captain Arrow is the Deputy-Master of 
the Trinity Houre. As for the third, everybody, of course, 
knows Mr. Watkin, though they may not know exactly for what 
public services he has been knighted. According to the Yar- 
mouth Bribery Commissioners, be ‘largely contribut d to the 
corruption’ of that borough in 1859, and ta ‘the degradation of 
the ituency in 1865.’ His recent exploits in railway man- 























cess Clotilde are going to the Eaux B 
The King of Bavaria ae seriously to intend to marry the 
Emperor of Russia’s charming young daughter. Prince He- 
henlohe has unJertaken to smooth the difficulties arising from 
the youtbful Grand Duchese’s persistence in the Greek faith, 
whereas Louis IJ. is a Catholic. Ao omnibus drawn by 
steam-power, and containing thirty-five persons, was success- 
fully tried a few days beck on the road from the Boulevard 
Mozas to Nogent-sur-Marne, by way of Vincennes.— 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Jobn Herschel, and Sir Henry 
James are a Board of Trustees for a fund to survey the penin- 
eula of Mount Sinai, to determine the true line of march of 
the Jews, and the true mountain of the law. Io Sweden 
and Norway, during the great heat, the railway companies, 
instead of plestog lamps in the carriages, filled up the - 
cles with iced water. The passengers could quaff and be 
grateful to the company for this attention to their comforts. 
It is usval for the persons who alter their name, to 
change it from an eccentric to one of a more elegant nature. 
But a gentleman announces that in future he will not be 
known by the name of Turner but by tbat of Bravo. 

An endeavour is being made by the admirers of Mr. Edmond 
Bealer, M.A., the President of the Reform League, to present 
that gent!eman witb the sum of £10,000. The Hackney 
Local Board bave commenced a crusade against preambula- 
tore, and directed proceedings to be taken against wheelers 
thereof on foot-pavements —— Mr. Jefferson Davis has 
been making a tour in North Wales. It is stated that 
Count de Cambacéres (son and beir of the Duke) has been 
killed by a fall from a precipice in Switzerland. 
The following mot is ascribed to M. Rouber:—* The proot 
that the Empire really means peace is that bas 
been made three or four times since the Empire, and that it 
will be made again.” Le Gaulois says that Rochefort 
has been invited to Twickenham by the Duc d’Aumale. 
On the 20th October, 1814, Mr. George Peabody was worth 
only 200 dollars of pertonal property. —In Spain, where 
the barvest of grain has this year been by no means abundant, 
the vintege, according to the Madrid y apers, bids fair to be 
extraordinarily plentiful. The vines are literally weighed 
down with the profusion of grapes, and it is feared the price 
of wine will fall so low as hardly to compensate the expenses 
of the vineyard proprietors ————An English burial board 
have refused to allow the daughter ot an able comedian in 
former years, and latterly clerk of races, to place upon bis 
tombstone the words, “ Not lost, but gone before.” The same 
body some time ago objected to the worde, “Sacred to the 
memory of” being placed upon a headstone. ——_——It is un- 
derstood that the appeal in the St. Alban’s ritual case (Martin 
v. Mackonochie) will come on for hearing before the Judicial 
Committee in November. The only questions raised against 
Sir R. Phillimore’s judgment affect the lighted candles on the 
altar, and the costs. beautiful Marcbioness had a 
narrow escape from drowning recently as she was dling 
her own canoe on the Thameer, near Maidenhead. Her boat 
struck a speg and filled immediately ; luckily a nobleman (a 
friend), passing at the time in bis canoe, paddled up, and sav- 
ed her Ladyship.—————-A_ correspondent states that be has 
attended the well-known church of All Saints, Margaret- 
street, London, during the last two Sundays, and bas found 
the services entirely changed. There was not a vestige of a 
choir, the services were monotoned, even the “ High ” celebra- 
tion was without music; in fact there are, he says, scores of 
village churches to which, as regards the services lately, All 
Saints will not bear comparison.————Three enterprisio 
Britons have p!anted the standard of the Alpine Club on the 
mountains of the Caucasus. The plaintiff in a libel case 
tried the other day, answering a question put by the Baron, re- 
plied inadvertently, “ Yes, dear,” instead of “ Yes, my Lord.” 
———The French, it appears, have taking to firing Chasse- 
pots at live horses,in order to test the matter thoroughly. 
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agement are still fresh in the recollection of the public. The 
Express of September 2 makes the following remarks :—“If it 
could be said of the quality of bonour distributed by a Prime 
Minister as of the quality of mercy—that it is not strained, and 
that it blesses bim who gives and him who takes—tben assuredly 
the present would be one of the moet ble: sed administrations that 
ever governed England. Mr. D sraeh, fai bful ia this as in so 
many cther respects to his great Imperial prototype, is shower- 
ing titles with a profusion which bids fair to make them as cheap 
as the ribbons and rosettes of the Legion of Honour. The Gaz- 
ette of September 1 confers the dignity of koightbood on Mr. 
Andrew Fairbairn, the Mayor of Leeds, and on Captain Freder-. 
ick Arrow, the Deputy-Mas'er of the Trinity House—two most 
unexceptiocable nomioations. To these however, is added ap- 
other name which is not so easily accounted for. Mr. Edward 
William Watkin is advanced to the dignity of knighthood. For 
what public services—it may be asked by some captious miran- 
thropic objectors—civil, mil tary, or political? We are rorry to 
be unable to suggest any other answer to such a question than 
that Sir Edward William Watkin was once unseated for bribery 
at Yarmouth, that as chairman of the South Eastern Railway 
(among Heaven knows bow many other companies dead or alive !) 
be has made himself TT 3) responsible for raising the fares 
on that line, and that in the last Session of Parliament he, in 
conjunction with Mr. Laing, put an amendment on the notice pa- 
per (subsequently withdrawn uoder the pressure of his constitu- 
ents) which would have bad the effect of relegating all action on 
the Irish Church question to the pew Parliament, precisely in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and the policy of Mr. Disraeli. This 
was by no means the first occasion on which Sir Edward Wat- 
kin, albeit a ‘ Liberal’ member, bad made himself agreeable and 
useful toa Tory Government, That this ‘ itinerating chairman,’ 
as the new knight was once most happily described, is an able 
and enterprising, a most plausible and elog man of buriness, 
& perfect master of the art of tickling the credulity of sharehold- 
ers, we shoxld be the last to deny. Had his lot been cast in 
France, he would probably be at this moment Minister 
of Finance or of Pablc Works. His Liberal constituents will, 
no doubt, acknowledge with gratitude the singular fitoess of his 
new dignity.” 





furtber says :— 


“ Mr. Disraeli bas knighted Mr. E. W. Watkiv, Member for 
Stockport, Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and general advocate for the Railway interest whenever it wants 
to oppress the public, or drive a bargain with Governmeut, or 
get rid of a law which costs money and protecis life. He sits 
for Stockport nominally as a Liberal, but really as a Chairman ; 
puts Adullamite motions on paper, but gives them up when his 
constituents open their eyes. He led the foray against the pub- 
lie in the matter of the fares, and defends it on the ground that 
the Companies, even if they have wasted their money in ‘ legal 
expenses,’ reckless contracts, and mad feuds with each other, have 
a natural right to five per cent. He bas never done the nation a 
service of any mark, aod can only have been decorated in the hope 
that he may one day be of use to the party be nominally opposes. 
We trust the Stockport electors will consider these facts, and rid 
the Houce of at least one Director.” 





Way Lorp Mayo?—Punch has the following on the ap- 
pointment of Lord — as Viceroy of India :—* Mr. Disraeli’s 
Governor-General for India, the successor to Dalhousie, Law- 
rence, and inferior men of that sort, is an Irishman named 


| Bourke. He was born in 1822, and —_—- Trinity —_ 


Dublin. He was politically known as 
Secretary when the Tories in, 1850 and 1858, and is Irish 
Secretary to Mr. Disraeli. Nothing against bim in all that? 
Certainly not. But Mr. Disraeli has set the people of land 


Naas, was 





and of India a covundrum, and it is this :—‘ Why should Lord 
Mayo be made the Governor-General of India, the ruler ot two 


The Spectator, in commenting upon the latter appointment, | 4! 


hundred millions of people, and, all things considered, the oc- 
cupant of about the most important position in the world—a 
seat on a throne not excepted?’ This conundrum beffles 
everybody. Solutions have been attempted, but they are 
feeb'e. One is, because he is a jolly, good-natured, blundering 
speaker, rather apt to tumble over his own rhetorical legs. 
Another is, because he did not hinder Lord Strathnairn and 
the Irish constables from putting down the Fenians. A third 
is, because he isa good sporteman. A fourth is, because his 
name always recalls an extraordinary mess about Mr. Justice 
Keogh, and the singular way Lord Naas floundered out of it. 
A fifth is, because he was Gentleman of the Badcbamber to 
Lord Heytesbury. But evidently none of these answers can 
be the right one. We wait a better, and, meantime, ask 
another conundrum :—* What will India think of such ao ap- 

ntment?” We consider that Mr. Disraeli has once more 

ed » Great Asian Mystery.” 





Ovituary. 


Tue Lorp Bisnop oF MONTREAL.—The decease of this 
excellent prelate occurred at the See House, Montreal, on the 
Oth inst. He had been for some days suffering from an at!ack of 
ebronic liver complaint, but it was only just previous to his death 
that his symptoms were considered alarming. Bishop Fulford 
was born in Sidmouth in 1803. He has consequently died in 
his 66th year. He married in 1830, the eldest daughter of An- 
drew Berkeley Drummond, Esq., of Cudlands, Hants, the grand 
daughter of the second Earl of Egmont. His son and daughter 
(married to Archdeacon Lomer) are both io England. A tele- 
gram was sent on Tueeday, we understand, for bis son to come, 
bat he will come too late to see his father’s face again. Bishop 
Fulford went to the Grammar School at Tiverton; whence he 
went to Oxford, and entered Exeter College, where be graduated 
B.A. in 1824; he was elected a Fellow in 1825; he received the 
degree of D.D. in 1850; was Rector of Trowbridge from 1832 to 
1842; Rector of Croydon from 1842 to 1845 ; Mioister of Curzon 
Chapel, Hanover Square, London, from 1845, until his appoint- 
ment to the office of Bishop of Montreal in 1850, and in 1859, by 
letters patent, he was appointed the Metropolitan Bishop of 
Canada. In bis first sermon in Canada, after his appointment to 
the office of Bisbop in 1850, in the old Christ Church, in Notre 
Dame Street, he stated that be had not come to labour there with- 
out some diffidence ; and he specially asked for the prayers and 
co-operation of the members of the church among whom his lot 
had fallen, lest he, who had left the home of his fathera and the 
graves of bis kindred to come there, should be bimeelf a cast- 
away. His Lordship was spared to see the Diocese of Montreal 
greatly grow and the Church uf England greatly prosper during 
the eighteen years of his stewardship. He witnessed the great 
political movement io Canada which ended in the secularization of 
the Clergy Reserves, and +aw also that the evils which tome uppre- 
bended would flow from that act never came. He was a man of 
commanding presence, quiet in manner, tacitarn in speech but 
courteous to all, and one whom not only the Charch ut society 
at large will long regret as a strongly marked character whose 
influence both asa priest and as a citizen was ever exerted in fa 
vour of all measures looking to the improvement of the spiritual 
and material condition of the human race. 

At Woodbridge, Guildford, Major P. A. Reynolds, late Madras 
Army.—At East Cliff, Dover, Sir F. Cockburn, Col. 95th Regt.— 
At Malvern, Major H. Lecky, formerly 20th Lt. Dragoons,—At No. 
3, Seamore-place, Mayfair, Welborn Ellis, Earl of Normanton — 
In London, Lieut.-Col. G. Markland, R A..—At Auckland, New 
Zealand, Major M. Tighe, Com. the Militia and Volunteers, and 
Adjutant of those Forces, late Captain H.M. 58th Kegt.—At 
Dover, Col. F. Farrant, K.HG., of H.M Indian Army.—At 
Cheltenham, Capt. G. Manners, late of the 13th Light Dragoons. 
—At Redland, D. Gibson, iate Capt. 24th megt. 





Army. 


We regret to record the death of General Sir Francis Cock- 
burn, eolonel of the 95th Regiment, at the age of 88. For some 
days past this venerable gentleman had been‘sinking under an 
attack of diarrhoea, which, from his great age, he was unable to 
resist, The Lord Chief Justice of ogland the Right Hon, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Bart., and nephew to the late Sir Francis, 
was staying at Dover, and his niece, Mrs. Hoseason, and the 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir George Cockburn, have been 
in constant attendance. The late Sir Francis was the son of Sir 
James Cockburn, sixth baronet. He was born in 1783, entered 
the Army in 1800, served in South America in 1807, in the Pe- 
ninsula 1809, and the following year, and in Canada from 1811 
to 1814. In 1853 he was appointed colonel of the 95th Foot, a 
general in the Army 1860; was Governor and Commander.in- 
Chief of the Bahamas and Governor of Honduras. In 1804 he 
married Olivia, daughter of the Rev. Richard Sandys, aod was 
created a knight ia 1841.——The Queen has been graciously 
pleased to i and appoint Major General Edward Lech- 
mere Russell, Bombay Army, Political Resident at Aden, to be 
a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India; and Colonel William Lockyear Merewether, C.B., Bom- 
bay Staff Corps, Chiet Commissioner in Sindh, and lately Politi- 
cal Resident at Aden, to be an Extra Knight Commander of the 
said Order. Her Majesty bas also been graciously pleased to 
nominate and appoint Major James Augustys Grant, C B., Ben- 
Staff Corpe, to be a Companion of the said Most Exalted Or- 
der of the Star of Iodia.——Two English Staff Artiliery officers 
have arrived at Turia to examine some new models of field ar- 
tillery recently invented. They were very courteously received 
byjtbe Italian officers——By the death of General Sir Francis 
Cockburn, colonel of the 95th Regiment, the followiog promo- 
tions will take place :—Lieutenant-General John Eden, C.B., 
colonel of the 34th fe re to be general ; Major-General 
John Lawrenson, colonel of the 8th Hursars, to be lientenant- 
general ; Colovel John Wilkie, late of the 10th Hussars, to be 
major-general ; Major G. B. Stoney, staff officer of Pensioners at 
Dublia, to be Heutenant-colonel ; and Captain R. Poole Gabbett, 
of the Royal Artillery, to be major in the Army.—The ap- 
pointment of Generals Russells and Merewether to be K.C.8.L. 
indicates an intentioa on the part cf the authorities to extend the 
sphere of service for which the order was instituted, and to ren- 
der it almost imperial, not to the Indian, but of the British Em- 

ire. Whether the honours conferred on Dr. Lumsdaine, Mr. 

mbe, and Mr. Madden, will satisfy the medical officers we 

know not, Mr. Pelly has won his C.B., as well as most of bis 

companions, and Major Beviile’s well deserved reward was only 

postponed through a mistake, which has, we hope, caused the 
t offiver no uneasiness. 








Navy, 


APPoINTMENTS.—Commanders: H M Miller, on 

Meanee, to Salamis, ¥ Suttie, inval; RB Nicholetts Bg kn A a 
B King, to Nort eutenants: WF E Freeland, to 
Britanma ; C KE Neade and H J F Campbell, to Forte, Navigating 





Lieutenant : C Hirtzel, to be addl to Asia, 
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New Publications. 


Contemporary English Literature contains no more honour- 
ed name than that of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. Greater 
writers than he have arisen since he first come upon the stage, 
as Macauley, Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Browning— 
greater both in prose and verse—but for the amount of work 
which he has performed, and the uniform excellence of that 
work, he deserves to rank, and does rank, among the foremost 
ofall. If his aim in all cases has not been so high, his range 
has been wider than that of any, with the single exception of 
Thackeray. He commenced his literary character in a bad 
period—a period immediately succeeding the death of Byron, 
whose influence, both for good and evil, was much greater 
than at any time since, and was, of course, felt by the impres- 
sionable mind of the young poet and story writer. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s earliest publication, if we remember rightly, was a vol- 
ume of verse, and it would not at all surprise us if his latest 
publication, even if issued posthumously, was a volume of 
verse likewise. To be a poet bas evidently been the chief am- 
bition of his life, as it has of so many clever men before him, 
but to be a poet is the one sole thing which is denied to his 
Protean genius. It is the weakness of his life. His earliest 
stories come under the head of Fashionable Novels—a school 
which he was the first to bring to all the perfection it is capa- 
ble of, and which he was the first to abandon, wisely quitting 
for “ iresh fields and pastures new.” The fields and pastures, 
however, were not over fresb, or new, exceptin a literary 
sense, since they led to slums and highways, as in Paul Clif- 
ford, and to murder and the hangman’s tree, as in Hugene 
Aram, The wit and the pathos of such works as these is 
hardly a compensation, we think, for their false philosophy, 
and their Jack of intellectual health. Better, much better, in 
an art sense, are The Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, and other 
of Lord Lytton’s historical fictions, which are among the best 
of their kind, being in many respecis the fioest after Scott’s. 
History, Social Philosophy, Fashionable Life—to excel in the 
delineation of all these failed to satisfy the restless powers and 
the unwearied ambition of Lord Lytton, and we accordingly 
find him busy in other departments of literaturé, the chiefest 
being the drama and fiction, the latter of a new and different 
growth. He would have been a skilful observer and a pro- 
found critic who could have predicted Zanoni from the au- 
thor of Pelham and Devereuz, and a still more profound and 
skilful one who could have guessed that the author of these 
would ever have written Zhe Cartons and My Novel. Lord 
Lytton’s mind has continually changed the objects of its con- 
templation, and its methods of grasping and handling them, 
but most of these chanyes—al! the latter ones, certainly—have 
been for the betur: bis growth has been onward and upward, 
from a false philosophy to a truer one—from the morbid fan- 
cies of an intellectual dreamer to the sound, wise opinions of 
a healtby man of the world. ‘Think what we may of his Paul 
Cliffords and his Lucretias, we must respect and admire his 
inimitable Caxtons—the most unique literary family since 
the days of Tristram Shandy and his whimsical relations. 
Indeed, it is impussible not to respect and admire Lord Lyt- 
ton himself for the variety as well as the excellence of his lit- 
erary work. What a busy man he must have been, and how 
conscientiously he must have worked to have written so much 
—not only the books which we know to be his, but the num- 
berless papers, essays, reviewr, and what not besides, which 
he has not yet owned. A collection of the latter, made some 
months since in England, has just been reproduced here by 
the Harpers, under the title of Miscellaneous Prose Works, by 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. The English edition consisted 
of three volumes, but as the last of theee contained the essays 
which were published under the head of Cartoniana, and 
which had already been issued here, the American reprint is 
now compiete in two twelvemo volumes. The first is made 
up of seven critical papers, which were originally contributed 

to some of the principal British reviews, and extend 
over a period of thirty odd years, during which time Lord 
Lytton was busied with the production of bis more ambitious 
works. Three of these papers relate to historical subjects, as 
“ The Reign of Terror,” “ Pit and Fox,” and “Pym os. Falk- 
land,” and four to purely literary themes and characters, as 
“Oliver Goldsmith,” “Charles Lamb and Some of his Con- 
temporarier,” “Gray’s Works,” and “Sir Thomas Browne.” 
The latter are our favourites, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that they take a high place among critical papers in 
contemporary English letters. The character of Hazlitt, in 
the paper on Charles Lamb, is admirably drawn, as is also 
the briefer sketch of Leigh Hunt. The lite of Goldsmith is 
finely summed ur from the charming biography of Mr. John 
Foster, and certain phases of his character are fully dwelt 
upon, greatly to the credit of poor Noll, 

“ Who wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll.” 


Lord Lytton’s estimate of Gray is just in the main, though 
not so blindly adulatory as is the fashion with certain critica. 
“He was not,” says Lord Lytton, “an accurate writer, and in 
the Jarger and purer sense of the epithet, he was not a classi- 
cal one: he was not classical, for he had neither the faith, 
the simplicity, nor the independent originality which consti- 
tute the characteristics of the poets of Greece. Learned he 
was, but the classical poets were not learned. Pindar’s rap- 
ture never lived in the Jyre of Gray, for Gray never knew 
what the rapture of poesy is. Painfully and minutely labori- 
ous, diffident of his own powers, weighing words in a balance, 
borrowing @ thought here, and a phrase there, Gray wrote 
English as he wrote Latin. It was a dead language to him, 
in which be sought to acquire an elegant proficiency by using 





only the epithets and the phrases rendered orthodox by the 
best models.” It is curious, a little further on in the same 
Paper, to find Lord Lytton censuring Gray, and justly, for bis 
abuse of Personification—a fault which is one of the most 
marked characteristics, of Lord Lytton’s own writings, where 
the True, the Gcod and the Beautiful are generally raised to 
the dignity of Personifications, by a lavish use of capital letters. 
The second volume of Lord Lytton’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works consists of essays written in early youth, and first pub- 
lished in 1832 under the title of The Student, to which is added 
one not hitherto published, (belonging, we imagine, to the 
same period), on “The Influence of Love upon Literature 
and Real Life.” As the older readers of Lord Lytton are 
without doubt familiar with this series of papers, we shall not 
dwell upon them furtber than to say, that they contain many 
clever thoughts well put, and two or three pleasant tales, 
which it is well enough to read, or to have read, once, In 


it does not increase, certainly does not diminish his well 


the ehelves of the library alongside of his Caztoniana. 





ance within the last fifty or sixty years, but, with the excep- 
tion of Poems for Infant Minds, if we have the title correctly, 


quite in keeping with the rest of the book :— 
THE FLY IN THE PANE. 


“ There’s a little mill a-going, 
I have heard its whirr again.” 
“ No; "tis but the blue-fly ° 
Buzzing in the pane.” 
“ Tis not a fly, but fairy, 
Such as dance in charmed rings— 
A wee, elfish miller, 
With a wheel beneath his wings! 
And his grist is the sunshine, 
Which through the window there 
Into golden meal is powdered, 
That dances in the air.” 


Different, but childish still, is this : 


THE BEE AND THE ROSE. 
“TI hope you'll not accuse me, 
But excuse me,” 
Said the simple Bee to the royal red Rose, 
“ if I take a pot of honey, 
And don’t put down my money, 
For, alas! I baven’t any, es all the world knows.” 


** Mister Bee, don’t worry, 
Nor be sorry,” 
Send the queenly Rose to the poor yeoman Bee ; 
“ You've paid me for my honey, 
Mach better than with money, 


as follows : 


“ When will my ships come home from sea? 

As near as [ remember, 

When the rose of June shall be blowing 
In the cold winds of December ; 

Or when the snow of December 
Drifts in the buds of June; 

At twelve o’clock at mid-day, 
Under the light of the moon: 

Come to me then, wherever you be, 

Be sure, if sleeping, to waken me— 

For then my ships are coming from the sea !”’ 


other English artists. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Thoughts on the Art of Living. By Washington Gladden 





ooee G. W. Carleton, 
chants’ Magazine. September.—Lippi 
tober. 








conclusion—this collection of Lord Lytton’s minor writings, if 


earned and wide epread reputation ; and should be added to 


A great deal of verse has been written tor children, who 
have been discovered to be personages of considerable import- 


we can recal nothing worthy of the atiention of these “little 
men of God,” as a wise Frenchman christened them, until we 
come to Lilliput Levee—a dainty collection of verses pub- 
lished in England a few years since. Brought out without 
the name of its author, or authors, it gradually stole into fa- 
vour and popularity, and as gradually went through edition 
alter edition—the latest having the honour of being reviewed 
in most of the literary journals. A few months since an Ame- 
rican publisher reproduced it, and it met with much succees— 
enough to justify Messrs, George Routledge and Sons ia repub- 
lishing what may be considered an Author’s Edition—which 
contains, they assure us, “several new poems writien ex- 
pressly for this edition.” Among these new poems, (we pre- 
sume the old ones, are in too many hands, childish and other- 
wise, to need any good word of oure,) is this trifle, which is 


In the sweet songs of Summer you singand sing to me.” 


The Poet of Lilliput Levee, as he calls himself, promises his 
children, real or imaginary, toys of all sorts, “ when his ships 
come home from sea.” They naturally ask him when that 
happy time will arrive; to which he rather cruelly answers 


This is Never, we'take it, in plain prose, but they do, and 
say, these things differently in Lilliput Levee, and long may 
all good children sojourn there. The volume is illustrated 
with a number of charming little designs by Millais and 


Rural Hours. By a Lady...G. P. Putnam and Son.——Lilliput 
Levee. A Child’s Book......Geo. Routledge and Sons.—_——Plain 
Ticknor and Fields——The London Art Journal. September, — 
Putnam’s Magazine. OUctober.——Smoked Glass. By Orpheus 
C. Kerr.——About Woman, Love and Marriage. By F. Saunders. 
—tThe Fhilosophers of Foufouville. By Radical Frelance, Esq. 
The Galsxy. October.—Hunt’s Mer- 
tt’s Magazine. Oc- 





Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES, 


Among the indications of the reaction that invariably fol- 
lows the dull dog-day times in the city, note may be made of 
the fact that a stir is already perceptible in art matters. At 
Goupltl’s Gallery there are now to be seen some newly-arrived 
pictures, several of which are well wortby the attention of 
connoisseurs. It is but lately that we have had any acquaint- 
ance in this country with the works of Zamacois, a painter of 
Baeque origin, but who has worked for some years past in 
Paris, where he was for some time a pupil of the celebrated 
Meissonier. Hitherto the examples of Zamacois exhibited here 
have been pictures of small cabinet size, in the peculiar treat- 
ment of which something of the manuer of Meissonier was to 
be observed. Above this, however, there sparkled a vein of 
original bumour, a keen sense of the grotesque, with which 
tbat artist has not infused his characters, even when the situa- 
tion and subject were favourable to such qualities. The 
dwarfs, and jesters, and “ bloated menials ” of Zamacois have 
far more of original conception in them than the smokers and 
drunken troopers of Meissonier, albeit they lack the exquisite 
finish with which that artist carries his figures and accessor- 
ies into the realistic region that borders upon the photograph. 
The largest, and in some respects the best, picture from the 
pencil of Zamacois yet exhibited here, has just been added to 
the collection at Goupil’s. It is entitled “The Refectory of 
St. Trinitaire, near Rome.” The scene represents an arched 
hall, with streams of light pouring in here and there from 
windows hidden in recesses of the walls. A number of cowl- 
ed friars are deeply engaged with a repast that by no means 
suggests the self-denying abstinence of the anchoret. Red 
wine mantles in the decanters with which the board is liber- 
ally garnished. According to the usage of monasiic life, a 
preacher is holding forth from a pulpit; but little heed do the 
monks give to him, 8o absorbed are they with the results of 
the cenobitic cuisine. Here there kneels a monk on the stone 
floor, bending forward in an attitude of supplication, while 
toward the other side of the composition, several pet magpies’ 
who seem to be on excellent terms wi'h some cats, are on the 
look out, after the manner of their kind, for such small plun- 
der as they can “convey.” The character throughout this 
picture is of that highly grotesque type in the rendering of 
which Zamacois excels, and yet there is no taint whatever in 
it of the repulsive element which marks Courbet when 
he would introduce us to glimpses of the monastic inner 
life. 

Hitherto we have made mention in this department of the 
Albion of Holman Hunt’s remarkable picture entitled “ The 
Finding of the Saviour in the Temple”, about which so much 
was said and written when it was first placed on exhibition, 
some time ago. Blanchard’s fine line-engraving from this 
work is pow on view at Goupil’s, and from this, of course, a 
better idea of the original can be formed than from any of 
the written descriptions of it which have appeared from time 
totime. For composition and expression this picture is equal 
to anything that has yet been achieved by Hunt. There is a 
marvellous amount of detail, also, throughout the picture, and 
all of these have been interpreted by the engraver with great 
feeling and ability. 

Two fine chromo lithographs have just been issued by Mr. 
Kneedler, and are now to be seen at Goupil’s, “Home in 
the Wilderness” is the title of one of these, the original of 
which was painted by Mr. 8. R. Gifford. It is ascene in some 
wild mountain range, with a lake bordered by trees, under 
the autumnal foliage of which a bunter’s cabin is seen. The 
other chromo is afler a picture by Mr. James M. Hart. It is 
entitled “ Tranquil Abodes,” and is a transcript of one of 
those peaceful, pastoral scenes so often to be met with in the 
New England Statee. The studies of trees in this picture are 
remarkable for their fidelity to nature, and the feeling of 
summer atmosphere is very well conveyed by the chromo. 
Mr. Edwin Forbes, who has heretofore made a reputation 
for himself by bis paintings of subjects drawn from war ma- 
terial, has lately been devoting some of his time to modelling 
groups idealized from the same source. He has just com- 
pleted in the cley, and in statuette size, a very spirited 
group representing an officer defending with his sword the 
regimental standard, which he has just taken from the hand 
of the colour-sergeant, who has been stricken down at his 
feet. A corpora), crouching with bayonet fixed, supports bis 
officer at the other side. The types of character in this 
group are evidently the result of close observation in the 
field, much experience of which fell to the lot of Mr. Forbes 
during the war. 

Among figure-painters on a large scale, Mr. Constant 
Mayer deservedly holds a very high position, which he main- 
tains by the frequent production of works expository of some 
particular sentiment or social pbase. “The Convalescent,” 
exhibited here some two years ago, and which must yet be 
fresh in the memories of many of our readers, has for some 
time past been attracting many visitors at Montreal, after 
having been successfully exhibited at several of the cities in 
the United States. Mr. Mayer is now putting the last touches 
to a life-size group, representing a Sunday school interior, 
with a lady of interesting appearance imparting instruction to 
a little girl of the poorer clase. This picture will be placed 
on public view here some time during the Autumn or ersuing 
winter, until which we defer noticing it more at length. 

Mr. Byron M. Pickett, whose marble bust of ‘“ (none’” 
was much admired at the last Academy exhibition, is now 





engaged in modelling an ideal figure of “ Cinderella,” which, 
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80 far as it has yet advanced, promises to be a work of much 
grace and expression. There are several medallion portraits 
aud busts of great merit to be seen in Mr. Pickett’s studio; 
and he bas also modelled a charming statuette figure of “ Lit- 
tle Red-Riding-Hood,” which it is his intention to execute in 
marble. 

The Artists’ Fund Society will soon occupy a suite of rooms 
in the Cooper Institute, their tenure of which is to be depen- 
dent upon their maintaining a free exkibition of works by 
American artists. This will,to a certain extent, supply a want 
that has Jong been felt in New York, where most of the best 
collections of pictures, American as well as European, are 
private property and inaccessible to the general public. 

Mr. V. Neblig is now at work on a large composition, the 
eubject of which is St. Paul before Agrippa. There area great 
number of figures included in this composition, which pro 
mises to be a work of much force and picturerque detail. 
When finished it will be exhibited in this city. 

Several interesting pictures of Spanish character are now 
to be seen in the studio of Mr. G. H. Hall, some of them 
painted with a view to the next winter exhibition of the Aca- 
demy of Desig». 


——_=>____— 


THE ARTIFICIAL HAIR TRADE. 


The statistics of the false hair trade farnish curious evidence 
of the increased and increasing artificiality of the age. Male 
wigs have gone out of fashion, and it is the enormous quantities 
of false hair used by ladies which have caused the vast rise in 
its price. This h»e gone up 400 per cent. within the last dozen 
years, while four times es much is used now as at that period. 
Sixteen times a8 much money is consequently spent upon this 
article of adornment in the present year as was devoted to it in 
1856—a suggestive fact for the swains who are now admiring the 
silken tresses of their fair partners io the dance, or at the sea- 
side promenade. Those who only know false hair from the cu- 
rious lumps of it in the hairdressers’ windows, and from a gene- 
ral suspicion that they eee it on the heads of some of their 
triends, cannot form a notion of the extent to which the trade in 
it is carried on. Ic has wholesale dealers with large ware. 
houses, and skilled labourers constantly at work. It is maou 
factured to meet the wishes and the purses of all classes of so- 
ciety, from the sixpenoy frisett sold to fill out the sparse locks 
of the eervant-of-all-work, to the ten-guinea head of hair made 
up to aid the beauty of a duchess, To visit one of its great em- 
poriums is to become a wiser, if not a sadder man. There may 
be seen samples of bair by the thousand, all of which have been 
cut from living heads for money, to be sold again. At one of 
these recently, huge canvas sacks, each weighing 1501b., and con- 
taining about six hundred beads of hair, were standing un- 
packed in one of the workshops. These gave out a c'ose and 
fusty smell, suggesting some furrier's establishmeat where nove 
but coarse and common furs are sold. The sacks stand on end, 
and a’e hard as well as bulky from tight packing. They have 
crossed the Channel recently, their contents having been cut 
principally from French and German heads. One is cut open 
for our benefit, and a strange variety of matted, greasy, unplea. 
sant-looking hair is teen, Here is the iron-grey of middle life, 
toe enowy white of old age, the brown and biack and flaxen of 
comparative youth, all roughly twisted up together like 80 many 
piebald horses’ tails, Some of the hair is long, some short, some 
Coarse, some fine, some neglected and dirty, some carefully 
combed and clean, There is a ready demand for all, and ail 
will be submitted to some twenty distinct processes before it ir 
offered for sale. Long mafsive tresses are taken out of the sack 
and spread on the table for our instruction. ‘This is bai in its 
natural state as cut from the head, and we are beg to note 
the difference between it and the “manufactured” bair as sold. 
This is very great. The latter has been combed and washed, 
and in many cases dyed. Each individual hair has been 
through what looks like a fixed small tooth-comb, and bas been 
coaxed, and teased, aod tortured, until the mystery is that there 
should be any of it left. It is then sorted according to its colour, 
and sold to retail houses by the ounce. It was rather melan. 
choly to find that grey or white hair is the most valuable of all; 
and that falee hair which is long as well as grey commands the 
highest price from the number of old ladies wishing to counter 
feit nature while preserving the insignia of years. The finest 
specimens of this elderly hair will sell for as much as two 
guineas an ounce; while the very best black or brown will sell 
for from eightcen thillings to a guinea, and the best flaxen at 
about a guinea and a half, The latter variety is, be the quality 
what it may, about 50 per cent, dearer then black or brown hair, 
while white or grey fetches more than the latter by 100 per cent 
For it is unnecessary to say that much of the hair sold is far less 
expensive than that just quoted, Quality, colour, and length 
de'erm'oe its price, which ranges from a lew shillings an ounce 
upwards. After the hair has been combed and washed and died 
it is folded into oblong parcels, {such as large skeins of silk or 
worsted are kept ininthe shops. Fair Saxon hair is still greatly 
in demand, and, as the stock of it must be kept up, many of the 
other colours bave to be stained to the favourite hue. But dye- 
ing bair is far Je+s easy when it has been cut from the head. The 
patural perspiration of the haman subject acts with the chemi 
cal compounds ured, and it is the boast of the fashionable hair- 
dr: sser that he can change the bair to any colour by a few appli- 
cations of his famous washer, Great certainty is moreover ex 
pressed as to the shade which will be produced, and dark brown, 
or flaxen, or black can be prognosticaved with as much certainty 


as if those colours were pnt on temporarily with a paint brusb, | tio 


This, according to the bairdressers, is the reason why male wigs 
have gone out. “ Where men ued to shave the bead and wear 
a wig wheo they were turning grey, they now dye their ba‘r, 
and where they are bald they grow a beard, and, if necessary, 
dye it,” was the explanation given us by an eminent professor 
of the art of hair dressing and dyeing. The artifice of the male 
sex differs therefore from that of the female not so much in de- 
gree es in mode, for while the latter wear false hair, the former 
give false colour to their own, Bat formerly there was no me- 
dium in dyeing. The bair and whiskers of an elderly man were 
either a biveish black or white, as be dyed or let nature bave 
her way. The proceeding was so painfully obvious as ecarcely 
to"amount to deception, and the purgatorial way in which men 
had to sit, with their heads cc vered with lime powder and cab- 
bage leaves until their colour changed from grey to black, added 
to the horrors of the situation, The liquid dyes invented and 
improved during the present generation act chemically on the 
hair without staining the skin, and are by comparison cleanly 
and convenient. Hence, according to the hairdressers, the en- 
ormous increase in dyed hair, and the reduction in the sale of 
wigs to men. But the abnormal demand for light hair has pat 
both the dealers and their fair customers to considerable incon- 
venience. The Jady who had stained her hair to what she con- 
tidered the fa:hionable colour bad in many instances attained a 


tint unlike any other thiog on earth. When, therefore, she 
wanted a new chignon, or tresses to match her latest hue, it was 
——— to procure them. No shade of flaxen but by the side 
ot her owa metallic yellow would seem dull and flat; and the 
only way out of the difficulty was to artificially stain the hair a 
gold untilgit looked as unnatural as the bair growing. But, as 
we have said, it is by no means easy to ensure a given shade in 
hair once cut from the head ; and twenty dyeings is no unusual 
number for it to go through before the coveted colour is attained. 
Each time it is dipped in the dye it has to be dried, so that the 
process is not a little tedious, We saw from fifty to a hundred 
batches of light hair — up On strings to dry, the majority of 
which would have to be dyedagain. Through the window of the 
room in which these were, a long line of jetty black ringlets 
might be seen swaying to and fro in the sun, and looking in their 
extreme glossiness and deep-eet hue uncommonly like so many 
black crows swinging from the string above. But these are but 
examples of what was to be seen on every side. The quantities 
of the, hair around us seemed endiess. Drawers, chests, boxes, 
and packing cases were full. None, we were assured, is cut 
from corpses, There is a certain deadness and harshness which 
an experienced hand recognises immediately in all bair not taken 
from a living subject. But the various circumstances uoder which 
it had beeu paried with, the poverty, the sickness, the sor- 
row, the ignorance, and the vice, forcibly suggested themselves 
as we turned Over mass after mass of human hair, cleaned, sort- 
ed, and labelled for sale, for all the world us if it were to much 
fur. So nice an art is it to improve the bair from the cordition 
in which it arrives from the Continent into the state in which it 
is when gold by the ounce, that it is commonly said it can only 
be learnt when young. The man who attempted it for the first 
time would waste more than he cleaned. The loose hair would 
be combed out and lost, instead of put carefully in its place, 
“The profit,” as we were feelingly told, “would be easily 
combed away too, and no workman is worth his salt at the bair 
business uvless the fineness of his touch has been trained by con- 
stant practice since his youth.”—London Daily News. 


a 
CARNATIONS AND GILLYVORS. 


The poet whe “ was not of an age but for all time,” with 
reference to what he called the “ piedness” of flowers, speaks 
of an art which he says, “does mend Nature, change it 
rather; but,” he adde, “the art itself is Nature.” We may 
consider, if we please, poems, pictures, aud sta'ues to be the 
correspondents of such flowers in the garden of intellect. 
“To me,” wrote a recent poet-laureate, who was not too 
ud to describe the habits of the peasantry of our English 

kes :— 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do even lie too deep for tears. 


Perdits, in whose person Shakspeare utters the words of 
wisdom we have quoted concerning the practice of gardeners, 
preferred the more simple and patural products of the nursery. 
“The year growing ancient,’ says this prettiest and most po- 
etic of foundlings :— 

Nor yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 

Ot trembling winter, the fairest flowers of the season 

Are our carnation and streaked ygillyvors, 

Which some call nature’s bastards; of that kind 

Our rustic gardens barren ; and I care not 

To get slips of them. 


Further or, the fair ehepherdess grows more energetic, and 
exclaims :— 

I'll aot put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of them. 


The natural, pure, and simple, bas bad distinguished follow- 
ers among our poets and romaucers past and present. Our 
younger bards, however, and some of them of no mean pro- 
mise, bave lately aimed at a classicality of theme and an ornate- 
ness of style, which stands in striking contrast with the sub- 
jects and methods of their immediate predecessors. Even in 
treating the more familiar aepects, whether of nature or so- 
ciety, in spite of the charming Perdita’s energetic protest, they 
persistently prefer the “painted face,” to the “ untouched 
countenance. 

Society, too, follows in the wake of art and literature. Not 
only would we have our photographs coloured, but the belle 
of the modern ball-room adds to ber own attractions by a lit- 
Ue rouge. 

Something is to be eaid on the other side, and our great poet 
bas said it. The artificiality of our modern life is not a whit 
less natural than the simplicity of the antique time. Im- 
proved nature is still nature; although it may be assuredly 
questioned whether the ific alteration is an improvement. 
Vn this point the young and the old will probably differ. Il- 
legitimate sources of attraction are much sought by the rising 
generation, not only in the drams, but in general literature, 
and in natural life. As these prevail, they become lawful, 
and in time grow to be classical. Few poems are now purely 
natural, The railways bave brought the country and towa 
into such close relationship, that the oung lady from the 
former las already the tastes and airs of the latter. Simpli- 
city and innocence are not even assumed. But we should re- 
collect that with them much rusticity and ignorance bave also 
departed, and that we get on more pleasantly and smoothly 
together than we did. We can scarcely form a conveption of 
the inconvenience suffered by all classes of society, even in 
the century pees ourown. When Hogarth undertook to 
paint the familiar things of our every-day life, the perils that 
beset every path of it, whetherin town or in country, were 
such as would scarcely be tolerated now, even in imigina- 


0. 

The state of thingsin the more remote past is, indeed, 
scarcely conceivable at the present day. It has been justly 
said that they who bave never experienced the want of the 
luxuries and conveniences of every description which Londun 
and other great cities and towns of Eogland now afford, can- 
not readily understand in what manner our ancestors cun- 
trived to pass their lives in any degree of comfort, with their 
unpaved, unlighted, undrained streets— without water convey- 
ed to their doors by pipes or aqueducts—without hackoey- 
coacbes, bacsoms, or omaibusses, or other light vehicles tor 
travelling—withoat a general penny post—without a thousand 
other petty accommodations, the privation of any one of which 
would grievously disvurb the temper aad alfect the comforts 
of the present generatios. 

If Perdita were now living, she might considerably modify 
her opinion concerning carnations and gillyvors, at least in 
their social and moral appli Have not gas and police 
done much for the well-being of society as well as for its 
eafety? With the march of material improvement, moral 
propriety keeps pace; but the latter is dependent on the for 
mer to a greater extent than is generally believed. The arti- 
ficial comes wonderfully in aid of the natural; and metropo- 
litan manners sit gracefully on the country youth of both 
| sexes, who only a few years ago would have been remarked 





for their rustic rudences, timidity, and inexperience. The 
hoyden and bumpkin have disappeared, and the well bebaved 
and competently instructed maiden, and her wel!-‘ressed 
brother or lover, have taken their places. They now mix in 
London society with an ease and pleasure, uf which their class 
in former dsys was incapable. The old marks of distinction 
are becoming obliterated, and the individual characteristics 
that grew out of them have become obsolete. Perdita herself 
would prove to be a carnation were she now introduced to a 
London ball-room, and yet feel quite as natural as a simple 
“ primrose by the river’s brim.” 

These remarks might be much extended in their applica- 
tion, and enforced by reflections relative to the interaction of 
the natural and artificial in modern social arrangements, and 
the gay appearance thereby induced on the face of things in 

era!. Nor need we doubt the reality of the improvement 
manners witnessed, when we remember that the art em- 
am ny in the transmutation, on the word of the great author 
ly we have cited, is rightly regarded as “ itself Nature.” There 
is, therefore, in these illegitimate doings, a legitimacy to be 
recognised ; they are, after all, in due order and course ; and 
bave as much rght in our more polished botanical haunts, as 
the simple patuial products of the earth in the “rustic gar- 
dep.” So much may be urged to reconcile the timid and aged 
to the signs of change and progress that multiply wherever 
we direct our attention ; and with tbis assurance we close the 
somewhat fantastical statement we Lave ventured to make of 
a series of facts sufficiently obvious to the intelligent observer. 
> ———_ 


MADAME RACHEL. 


From the moment Madame Rachel was arrested on the charge 
brought agaiost her by Mrs. Borradsile, there was a general 
wish that she should, if possible, be convicted. She was regard- 
ed, very properly, as an impostor, who was trading upon the 
weakness of a woman who was a fvol on her own showing, and 
was advertising promises which every one but her victims, in- 
cluding herself, knew to be so many lies. That she succeeded 
in deceiving vain and frivolous women into a belief in the po- 
tency of her art there can be no doubt, and there is just as little 
that she made them pay handsomely fur her services. Plain 
ple called this sort of traffic swindling; aod at the same time 
that Madame Rachel was the object of a great deal of ridicule, 
there was a very strong feeling that she was a nuisance, which 
ought to be put down if it were possible. It was therefore a dis- 
appointment to find that the jury by whom she was tried recently 
on the charge of defrauding Mrs. Borradaile of money, plate, and 
jewellery, were unable to agree upon a verdict. It has since 
then been reported that eleven were fur a conviction, and that 
the dissentient was so determined to acquit the prisoner under 
any Circumstances that he had come prepared with provisions, 
What truth there may be in this statement we know not, But 
we have little doubt that the jury had to decide upon an imper- 
fect case, and in the dark. The judge in bis summing-up owned 
this, and candidly admittcd that be was utterly upabie to under- 
ftand a great many of the many curious things which bad been 
imported inte the case. There were indeed, many things, he said, 
which were u'terly inexplicable, either on one side or the other, 
and therefore he could not hope to convey to them with any de- 
gree of perepicnity that which was not clear in his own mind. 
That is the impression which those reading the report of the trial 
must carry away with them. The charge was that the prisoner 
had obtained muney from Mra, Borradaile, and had induced her 
to execute a deed under the false pretence that Lord Ranelagh 
was in love with ber, and wanted to marry her. One of the re- 
markable facis of the case was that the prosecution was partly 
based upon certain letters which were produced by the prisoner. 
Mrs. Borradaile’s account of these letters is that they were ex- 
changed between ber aud Lord Ranelagh, Madame Rachel acting 
as the channel through whom they were received ard delivered, 
and Lord Ranelagh for some unintelligible or irrational reason 
passing under the name of “ William.” It is not impossible 
that Mrs. Borradaile shou!d have believed that a man who had 
Ovly once spoken to her should address her in the fervid terms 
of the epistles which have been published. A woman who could 
believe in Madame Rachel’s Peach Blossom Cream and Alabaster 
Powder, in the Magnetic Dew Water from Sahara, and her 
other “inimitable toilet preparations,’ might almost believe 
anything. But it is nearly as incredible os anythiog can be of 
such a woman that sbe should believe that Lord Ranelagh had 
urt bis arm and dictated his love-letters to his footman. Mrs. 
Borradaile was no longer young; she was married two-and- 
twenty years ago; she hed moved in good society, and must 
have known that such a thing wae utterly impossible. But the 
letters speak for themselves conclusively as to the fact that they 
were neither written to Lord Ranelagh, nor written by him. 
Mrs. Borradaile stated in the witvess-box that she had only seen 
Lord Ranelagh on two occasions in the shop of Madame Rachel, 
Bat in one letter to “ William,” dated the 6th of October, 1866, 
she wrote :—It is well known in Pembrokesbire that I bave been 
living with you for some months. You cannot be surprised at 
this considering the life we have been living.” Again, “Am I 
to believe that the woman you travelled with, whom yoa intro- 
duced to me as your sister, is your mistress?” Aod io another 
letter dated the 18th of Octeber, 1867, she wro'e, “ My own dear 
William, it was very kind of you to take care of my comb and 
frisette.” None of these parsages could apply to Lord Rane- 
Jagh, according to Mrs. Borradaile’s own statement. Did they 
apply to nobody? She would have had the jury believe that she 
wrote under the dictation of the prisoner, who had such power 
over hcr that she acted implicitly as she directed. But it would 
require proof of insauity to support such a statement in regard 
to the pas-age which refers to what took place in Pembrokeshire. 
Will any one believe tbat a woman in her senses would sit down 
and write at the dictation of avother words which were not only 
false, and written to a man who knew that they were false—a 
map, tuo, 1o whom, as sbe says, she expected to be married—but 
which committed her to an aszertion, false or true, that she had 
forgotten her self-respect and forfeited ber position as a modest 
woman ?—London Review. 

—— 

Dr. Pusey on DtsesTaBLiseMent.—Dr. Pusey’s letter 
in tne Times of last Saturday puts the question of College En- 
dowments in relation to religion on a wholly new footing. As 
applied to the Universities, his proposal, as we pointed out last 
week, was open to an obvious objection. The Church was to 
make a gift to those who deny that she has anything to give. 
But the scueme, as developed by Dr. Pusey in his letter to the 
Times, is of much grander proportions than could have been 
divined from his letter to the Wesleyan Conference. It now 
appears asa design for redistributing ecclesiastical property, 
which, if once assented to, will be capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. Dr. Pusey looks far beyond the question with which be 
is actually dealing. He starts from the assumption that the 





severance of the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge from the 
Church of England involves the whole principle of disestablish- 
ment. He urges this not, asa mere Conservative tactician might 
do, to catch votes against Mr. C leridge’s Bill, but as an arga 





meat for d aling at ooce w.th the ultimate quest:on, how thal 
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far as we can trace back the footsteps of man, even on the] France, £306,464 to Brazil, and £289,058 to Spain and the Ca- 
lowest strata of history, we see that the Divine yift of a sound | naries ; and of silver £21,190,308 to France, £1,110,626 to the 
and sober intellect belopged to him from the very first; and| Hanse Towns, £1,092,573 to Holland, and £1,140,412 to 
the idea of a humanity emerging slowly from the depths of| Belgium. 
an animal brutality will never be maintained again.” Niebubr 
also expressed his conviction that all savages are the degene- 
rated remnants of more civilised races who had been over- 
powered by enemies and driven to seek safety in woods and 
waste places till they had forgotten most of the arts of settled 
life, and gradually sunk into the state in which they are now 
found. The learned researches of Prof. Rawlinson all lead to 
the same conclusion. We know that, withia certain limits, 
savages are capable of some improvement, as might be ex- 
where reason is added to instinct. But we hold that 
the theory of man having raised himself, by spontaneous and 
progressive development, from a primitive state, and from vet 
lower forms of organic life, is not supported by proof. The 
theory of Divine interposition is the true scientitic explana- 
tion, inasmuch as it alone meets all the facts of the case.— 
Leisure Hour. 














disestablishment be carried out? Dr. Pusey is not disposed to 
play the loiterer in the rear of Revoluti He anticip the 
comirg shipwreck, and begins to cast about him beforehand for 
a rait on which the principles that he values may be borne safely 
to shore. What he says on these points is sufficiently important 
to be quoted :— 

I certainly do believe that we are in a state of revolution, and 
that as a part of that revolution, in all human appearance, the 
days of Establishments are numbered, whether, in fact, the dis- 
establishment comes a little sooner ora little later. I have for 
some time expected the Irish Establishment to be modified or 
abolished first, then the Scotch, then the English. I naturally do 
pot wish for disestablishment, but it is well to be prepared for 

thin 

*"People’s minds have been 80 occupied by the question between 
establishment and disestablishment that they have not faced the 
further question whether, if the Church should be disestablished, 
its tunds should be secularized, or whether they should be so 
disposed of that all denominations should be equally endowed 
accordiog to their importance and numbers. In Mr. Coleridge’s 
Bill it is tacitly assumed that so much of the Church’s property 
as is employed in University education should be secularized, 


Such a declaration as this, coming from one who has hitherto 
been regarded as the leader of a great party in the Church of 
England, imports, or’rather perhaps may eventually import, a 
new and momentous element into existing controversies. It is 
noth ng less than an offer to co-operate in the work of disestab- 
lishment on condition tha: it shall be carried out ia a particular 
way. Dr. Pusey believes the priociple of secularization, as ap 
plied to the Universities, to be so “ pernicious, not to the Church 
of England only, but to religion geverally,” that he is wil- 
ling to make even this racrifice to avert such an application of 
it. All previous speculations as to the future of the Church of 
England seem antneiel, gy ¢ - Tw J proposal. 
Politicians have reckoned that the Englis tablishment ma a" P . 
last three years or thirty or three hundred, but these “aan Bh eee is a Spanish epitaph upon a young girl who died 
tions bave all been based on the bypothesis of an attack and a : 

defence. Now we have one who has | been proclaimed the She who died beneath this stone, 

chief of one section of the garrison coming forward with ao Died of constancy alone, 

offer to capitulate on certain terms before the forces ef the be- Fear not, approach, oh! r-by— 

siegers have been even marshalled. We do not presume to say Of naught contagious did she die. 

what effect such a step may produce, but it is at least possible 
that five or ten years hence people may look back to the publi- 
cation of Dr. Pusey’s leer as a turning point in the religious 
history of England, 







































































SMALLPOX IN SHEEP.—Several cargoes of foreign sheep have 
been recently stopped by the veterinary inspectors at the Lon- 
don wharves in cousequence of some of the animals being af- 
fected with sheep pox. Large numbers of sheep from Holland, 
and also trom Schleswig Holstein, have beeo slaughtered during 
the week at Victoria Docks and the London wharves, The but- 
chering process is still being actively carried on, under coasi- 
derable difficulties, at the Brunswick Pier, Blackwall, where a 
cargo of between two and three thousand Dutch sheep was im- 
—— by the curtoms inspectors at the beginning of the week. 

t is impossible to say to what extent smallpox prevails among 
sheep on the Continent; but fit is certain that it exists over a 
wide area. Rumours are current of the disease having broken 
out among English sheep, but at present we have no positive in- 
formation on this point. An outbreak in this country ie by no 
means & remote probability: but one thing in our favour is the 

Op Errtapus.—The following lines may be found upon a| fact that farmers have recently been more disposed to get rid of 
tombstone in Connecticut :— their sheep than to buy in stores ; hence it is scarcely likely that 

any foreign sheep have been purchased excepting for slaughter. 

Bere es on Gown me ouipe fet, Still, communication of the infection is easily brought about. 

Pegg of arinkin ocean ae Many butchers in the country possess a piece of parture, on which 
ng too much coffve, saga . ae 4 : - 

Anno Dominy eighteen forty. - they are in the habit of keeping their until they require 

to kill them, and disease may be communicated from them to 

In the same churchyard : others in adjoining meadows. Since the rain has improved the 

Here lies the wife of Roger Martin condition of things, and raised hopes of a second crop of grass, 

She was a good wife to er, that’s sartain, some farmers who have lately reduced their flocks may think of 

The manner of her death was thus, replenishing : and to them it will scarcely be necessary to suggest 
She was druv over by a bus. the propriety of extreme caution in buying fresh stock, and the 
desirability of keeping newly-purchased sheep in quarantine— 
that is to ray, away from the rest of the flock—ior a fortnight. 
In the incubative stage smallpox of sheep cannot be detected ; 
aod a tem isolation of animals which may possibly be in- 
fected is the only safeguard. In consequence of the existence of 
sheep pox on the Continent the Lords of the Privy Council have 
— an Order enjoining « quarantine of fourteen days on 
oreigo sheep landed in this couatry. The owners are to have 
the option of slaughtering the animals on the wharves within 
four days after the day of landing.—London Field. 











TREMENDOUS GLACIER FALL NEAR CHAMOUNIX.—The Cor- 
riere delle Alpe gives the tollowing account of the fall of a glacier 
at Blatiere :—* Last Monday, at three in the morning, a dense 
cloud spread itself over the valley of Chamounix. Thunder was 
heard, and its roar awoke the whole village, the inhabitants of 
waggon roads are proverbially bad during a Jarge portion of | which directed their looks towards the peak of Blatiere, where a 
the year. In spring, while the frost is coming out of the} ojoud of smoke was observed on the crest of the mountain which 
ground and until they are settled by the vernal rains, they are | supports the glacier del Pellegrini. All cried out that it had 
for heavy loads well nigh impassible. Nothing is more com- given way. The peasants of the valley ran to and fro to secure 
mon at that season than the spectacle of a waggon sunk 10 | their cattie, and all contemplated in amazement the most stu- 
the hud in some slough of despond, with its attendant driver | -ondous spectacle ever seen in the valley of Chamounix. The 
up to his knees in mud, vainly endeavouring, by the aid of| commotion caused by this immense avalanche was indescribable. 
some fence rail borrowed tor the occasion, to pry it out, at the | 1: carried away in its passage pines, bridges, and deserted cot 
same time shouting in terms far from elegant to his bedrag-| 1,55 till it reached the cascade of Dard, the roar of which was 
gied and exhausted team. In the fall the rains having first deafening ; it then took a different course from that of the torrent, 
changed the consistency of the earth into mortar, the frost | and opening up a new route for iteelf it rushed on to the mea- 
consolidates the ruts formed by the wheels, so that there is) gows und gardens of the Royal Hotel, destroying whole crops of 
scarcely any choice between the state of the roads at that sea- rye and potatoes, After having distributed itselt over the mea- 
son and the spring mud. Daring the summer any heavy rain | (ows wherever it found an outlet, the great mass formed an im- 
breaks up the highways into gulleys, and also approximates | mense lake, which for some time will be the admiration of visi- 
them to the delectable state which they assume at the close of | tors to Chamounix. 
winter. 

There is no work done by the people that is more remuner- 
ative than the repair of public roads and none that is more 
grudgiogly performed. The prevalent custom among the ag- 
ricultural population is to work out the road tax annually 
levied, and this work is too often a mere sham, the time being 
allowed by the path-masters while no corresponding amount 
of labour has been performed. 

Some years since when the plank-road experiment had 
proved a failure in this country, a good deal of discussion 
took place in regard to the permanent improvement of roads, 
aod among other things it was suggested that iron rails upon 
which the wheels of ordinary waggons might run would prove 
the best means of effecting the desired object. Horse railroads 
were then in their infancy. The experience which has been 
gained since that time has proved their durability. The ex- 
= of construction and repairs has been shown to be even 

ess than that of a first-class McAdam road, while the wear 
upon horses and vehicles is less. 

The proposition to construct common roads upon this plan 
is favourably viewed in England. The London Zimes recently 
published a communication strongly advocating its adoption 
upon the entire road system throughout the Kingdom, and 
demonstrated its entire practicability for all sorts of soils, in- 
cluding bogs and mucky deposite. It also shows that to lay 
such roads throughout the Kingdom would cost only one-haif 
a8 much as the steam railways now in operation in that coun- 
try. It aivocates the adoption of locomotive engines of a par- 
ticular type, but we think that for public highways this is 
generally impracticable. What we want in America is that 
our principal highways should be in good condition at all sea- 
sons for vehicles drawn by horses, and this result can doubt- 
less be secured by a railway differing in no important particu- 
lar from those in use in the streets of the large cities in the 
United States. We believe such roads would prove remuner- 
ative, and at once be viewed with favour in many localities as 
& substitute for tbe plank roads which have so generally prov- 
ed a disappointment.—Scientific American, 








Sranping GopMoTHER UNDER DirFicu.tres.—The Hesexr 
Herald is responsible for the following tunny story :—** The 
wile of a respectable innkeeper had driven over from Chelms- 
ford with the laudable intention of ‘standing godmother’ to 
the infant child of an acquaintance, and fearing she was 
rather late she at once hastened to the church and found the 
clergyman and others waiting, but the child not yet arrived. 
As it would have been rather & novel precedent, to say the 
least, to christer’ a child in its absence, and the clergyman had 
been already kept considerably beyond his time, the god- 
mother elect, whose acquaintance with her protégé seems to 
have been of the slightest, hastily undertook to tetch it, and 
running to the nts’ house caught up a baby which a fe- 
male neighbour beld in her arms near the door, and returned 
with it in triumph to the church. Everything being now in 
readiness the ceremony was about to proceed, when the 
clergyman looking earnestly at the baby, asked ‘ Whose child 
is this?’ ‘Mr. So and So’s,’ replied the godmother elect. But 
what was the dismay of the ~~ and the congregation gen- 
Prortt AND Los3 ACCOUNT oF INSURANCE.—There is an im-| erally when the shrill voice of a little nurse girl in the back- 
pression prevalent among some who have not become acqgainted | ground was heard to exclaim, ‘No, that 1 know it ain't; 
with the facts connected with the subject, that insurance is an| you've got the wrong ’un.’ As may be supposed, notwith- 
extremely profitable business, and that the companies engaged | Standing the solemn character of the occasion, a titter went 
in it receive a vast deal more money, in the shape of premiums, | TOund the church, and could scarcely be said to grow ‘small 
than they pay out for loases, Statistics, however, demonstrate yrees and beautifully less’ when the godmother having 
that this idea is an incorrect one. In the three years 1865, 1866, | Stated, in reply to the minister, that the child was a boy, the 
and 1867, the fire and marine insurance companies of this State —- nursemaid shouted out, ‘No it ain’t, it’s a girl.’ 
received in premiums $110,720,000, while they paid out, for losses | Explanations now ensued: it was clearly shown that the god- 
and expenses $111,520,000. That is, the aggregate insurance | Mother, whose intentions were doubtless of the very best, 
business, for three years, of all thoge engaged in it ia this State | had in the hurry of the moment brougkt the wrong child ; 
resulted in a loss of $800,000. Some of the companies to|and the ‘real Dromio’ having been duly substituted, the 
be sure, made mosey, but others had to draw upon their | Ceremony was gone through without further mishap, and the 
capitals and the public actually gained $800,000 at their ex-| party went on their way rejoicing. 

ose, _—_— 

These considerations shows that a great deel of skill and 
knowledge is requisite to so manage the insurance business as to 
make the premiums cover the losses and expenses, Careful esti- 
mates of the risk to which each parcel of property insured is ex- 
posed, and of the likelihood of its being destroyed, must be made. 
All the circumstances uoder which accidents occur must be ob- 
served and studied, and inferences drawh from them. The ave- 
rage of losses in particular kinds of business must be noted, and 
premiums regulated accordingly. Even the pereonal character 
of those who apply for insurance must be taken into account, 
and allowance made for it. All this, and much more besides, is 
essential to the proper conduct of an insurance office ; and with- 
out it, the business ie aure to come to an unfortunate end.— 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Iron Rarts FoR Common Waacon Roaps.—American 





An Inrerestine OLD Tows.—King Henry I. kept the 
town of Dunstable, Eoglard, io his own hands until 1131, 
when he granted it, with all its rights and privileges, to the 
Priory of Black Canons, or Augustine Friars, placed at Dun- 
stable by permission of Pope Eugenius III. The king kept 
Christmas, 1123, with great splendour at his residence near 
the priory, receiving at that time an embassy from the Ear! of 
Anjou. Henry I. kept Christmas here again in 1132; and his 
successor, King Stephen, in 1137. In the year 1215 (one year 
before his death) we find King John at Danstable; in 1247 
Henry IIL, his queen, Eleanor of Provence, and his family, 
visited the priory. In 1265 we fiad Henry IIf. and his queen, 
with Cardinal Attaboni, again at Da é; and once more, 
n 1267, with Richard, King of Germany. In 1275, and again 
in 1276, Edward I. visited Dunstable. In the “ Annales Prio- 
ratus de Dunstaplia” we now find accounts of grand tourna- 
ments held bere, one in 1279, two in 1280, and another in 
1289, all in the reign of Edwaril. In 1290 the corpse of 
Queen Eleanor remained one night in thej priory. At the 
spot where it rested in the market-place was erected one of 
the series of Eleanor crosses. It stood for 370 years, but there 
is not a fr t remaining now. The cross was erected the 
same year (1290) by Jobn de Bello,a native of Battle. Ia 
1293 there was another tournament, and a large bell was set 
up by the lepers. In 1341 King Edward III. and his queen 
were at Dunstable, to be present at another tournament of 
splendour, in commemoration of the victory over the 

rench, in which two hundred vessels were taken, and thirty 
thousand men destroyed. In 1457 we find Heury VI. and 
Queen Margaret at Dunstable. Oa May 23, 1553, Archbishop 
Cranmer here publicly divorced Katherine, the uofortunate 
queen of Henry VIIL., in the Virgia Chape’. Queen Katherine 
was then — ing at Ampthill Park, a tew miles from Dan- 
stable. In 1572 Queen Elizabeth visited Dunstab!e, and was 
entertained with pageants. Our present queen has also 
visited the town.—Alienaum, 


= 





NEUTRALIZATION OF MaGnetic INFLUENCE.—M. Arson has 
sent to the French Academy of Sciences a secoad paper on his 
system of neutralizing magnetic influences on board iron ships, 
and recommended experiments to be made on the iroa advice- 
boats now constructing in the French harbours. As these boats 
are being built by sections, nothing would be easier than to in- 
troduce plates of copper between them, and to use brass rivets 
whereby the magnetic forces, neutralizing each other, would 
cease to exercise any action ou the needle. M. Treves wrote to 
say that he had communicated to the Minister of Marine a new 
plan for the construction of the mariner's compass, The binna- 
cle is to be of thick copper, and under each rose a thick horizon- 
tal plate of the same metal is to be placed, M. Treves having as- 
certained that copper e i au iafl on the needle by 
deadening its oscillations. 





Te Onictin or Man.—There are two opposing theories 
prevalent concerning the cause of man’s progress in society. 
One is, that man being endowed with a capacity for invention, 
has ressed from barbarism to civilisation by this faculty 
alone. The rival theory, whilst it does not deny progressive 
improvement, affirms that there are facts in the case which 
peither of these circumstances will resolve or explain, and 
therefore maintsins that some external communication has 
been at some time given or made to mankind, originating or 
aiding his development, and that barbarism isa degenerate 
and not a normal condition of humanity. The latter point 
was ably enforced by Archbishop Whately in his “ Eesay on 
Civilization.” Archbishop Whately’s argumente, although at- 
tacked by various opponents, most recently by Sir John Lub- 
bocek, still remain firm and unsbaken. We may grant to Sir 
Jobo all his facts and apply to them successfully the Arch- 
bishop’s hypothesis; while they are admitted facts in the case 
which Sir John’s bypothesis will not explain. The mere mul- 
liplication of such facts as those collected by Sir John Lub- 
bock adds nothing in the evidence to the point at issue. “ The 
important question,” says Humboldt, “has not yet been re- 
solved, whether that savage state, which even in America is 
found in various gradatioue, is to be looked upon as the dawn- 
ing of a society about to rise, or whether it is not the rather 
fading remains of one sinking amidst storms, overthrown by 
overwhelming catastrophes. To me the latter seems to be 
nearer the truth than the former.” Max Muller says: “ As 








ENGLaNpD’s GoLD Lwportations.—The total value of gold 
and silver ballion and specie imported into the Voited Kingdom 
during the ie was £23 821,047, £15,800,159 of which was 
gold, and £3,020,888 in silver. The chief imports of gold con- 
sisted of £5,801,207 from Australia, £2,808,367 from Mexico, 
South America (except Brazil), and West Indies, £5,026,185 
from the United states, £387,319 from France, £285,615 from 
Portagal, Azores, and Madeira, £101,026 from Egypt, £146,182 
from the West Coast of Africa, £205,285 from ish india (in- 
cluding Singapore and Ceylon), £615,318 from Brazil, and £138,- 
680 from the British North American Provinces. Of silver 
£1,001,143 was imported from F' £5,032,495 from Mexico, 
South America (except Brazil), end West Indies, and £1,471,821 
from the United States. The bullion and specie exported from 
the United Kingdom during the year was valued at £14- 
324,517, £7,889,030 of which was in gold, and £6,435,487 in sil- 
The chief exports of gold consisted of £7,034,340 to 








An EARTHQUAKE IN A DgEP Minz.—Virginia city (Nevada) 
papers have accounts of an earthquake that occurred there last 
month. The first heavy shock wasjielt very sensibly at the bottom 
of the Bullion shaft, which is the deepest in the country, being 
1,200 feet below the surface. The men felt very much like 
coming up, and the foreman had to go down to reassure them. 
While he was in the drift at the bottom the second shock took 
place. He says it sounded as thoughjeverything in the mine 
was being ed violeatly from the east to the west—no da- 
mage was done, however, in this or any other mine, on the Com- 
stock Lode, 
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ConpvuocTsp BY Captain G. H, MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, No, 1,027.—By Herr Blumenthal. 
BLACK. 





Wi, 


iL 
Wuuiisllla 





YY) 











WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 1,026 


White. Black. 
1BtoK B4 1PtoQ3 
2BtoKR6 2KtoKk4 
3 Bto K Kt7 mate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. F. B., Philadelphia.—Problems received with thanks. 


J.M, P., Savannah, Ga.—We should feel obliged by your send- 
ing another copy of the position referred to, as it was destroyed 
after [as we thought,] it proved to be faulty. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


An amusing little game played some time ago between Messrs. 
Thompson and Mackenzie. 


Krno’s Gampir. 





White. Black, White, Black, 

Mr. T. Mr. M. Mr. T Mr. M 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 8 P to QR3(4) PtoQ3 
2PtoK B4 P tks P ® Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 
%KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 14 dae R to Q Kt (c) 
4PtoQ4(a) PtoK Kt5 lL RtoK B QtksQPe 
5S KttoKS QtoKK5ch | 12 KtksQ(d) Bto Kt2ch 
6 KtoQ2 Qto K B7ch lit Kio k 4 B tke K Pch 
TKoQBS KttoQBs 14 KtoK4 KttoK B3 

mate 


(4) Not 80 good as B to Q B 4 or Pto K R4. 

(+) White should have taken the Kt at once. 

(c) Jn anticipation of White’s next move. 

(d) Whether he take the Queen or not, he Is equally mated in a 
few moves, 





CHESS IN BERLIN. 


A pretty game played between Messrs. Anderssen and Zuker- 


tort. . 
Krxo’s Gamart Deciinep. 


White. Black, White, Black. 
Mr. A. Mr. Z. Mr. A. Mr. Z 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 RtoQ3 Qto BS 
2PtoK B4 pees ISK KtoQR Kto KS 
3 PtksQP PtoK5 oo bg Bates 
4 BtoQKtich PtoQ B3 20 KtoB8 ttoQ¢ 
5 P tkeP Kt tke P 2 BtoQB Bt to 5 6 (0) 
6PtOQ4 KttoK B3 22 QwQs2 KtoKk 
TPtoKR3a) QtoQR4ch ot goey Qto Q4ch 
SKttoQB3 BtoQ Kt5 2KtoKt4 Ktks Kt Pch 
¥BtoQ?2 PtoK 6 2 KtoK KtS QKRto K7(d) 
10 Btks Ktch Ptke B 2WRtwoQKt PtoK Bach 
ll Ptkes KPy6) Btks Kt ch 27 KtoR4 QtoQch 
13 Ptks B QtksBPch [28 KtoK Kt5 Ptok R38 (e) 
18 KtoB2 B to Q RS P ted ary KtoR2 
14 KttoK2 Btks Kt $b. BT Ptke Keh 
15 Q tks B Casties SL K to RS P tks BP 
16 QKtwQ KRtoK S2QBtksP RKtoK2 
and wins 





(a) A weak move which Black does not fail to profit by. 

(+) If Q to K 2, Black would castle. 

(ce) The commencement of an excellent combination, 

(d) The strongest way of continuing the attack. 

(+) It is singular that so fine a player should have overlooked 
the beautiful mate in five moves commencing by Q tks R ch, 
&ec., &e. 





CHESS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


A brilliant little Gambit, played by Mr. E. Morphy and Mr. 
Schaub. 


ALLGAIER GAMBIT. 

Black White. Black, White, 

Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 | 14 Q tks B KttoQ2 
2PtoK B4 PtkeP 115 PtweQBa R to K sq 
3KttoK B38 PtoK Kt4 |16 BtoQ3? tto K 4 (e) 
4PtoKR4 PtoK Kt5S 17 Rtks K(f) Rtks RK 
5 KttoK 5 Ktto K BS [5 Frog us R to K eq 
6BtOQB4 PtoQ4 19 KttoQBS QRwKRK4 
7 P tke B to Q3 20 PtksB tke Ktch 
SPtoQ4 Kt to K R4 [at Koga tks P 
¥ Castles (a) Castles (5) 22 Btks P Kito K R8ch 
10 KitksK KtP(c)Q tks RP is KtoB3 Kto K R6ch 
ll KttoKR2 KttoK Kt6 |24PtksR Q tks P ch 
12 Rto K eq BtoK B4 25 Bto KtS Q tks B 
13 BtoQ3id) Btke B Checkmate 


(a) A recent analysis of this form of the Aligaier Gambit, made 
by Mr. Anderssen, inclines that eminent master to think that 


ack, 
(6) Mr, Anderssen continues the game thus :— 


White. Black. 
10 QtoK 0 = tod 
oO 6 
11 KtksQ - ll Sastioe 
12 BtoQ3 


be saved, whe 
move. 
(2. I'd Kt to K Be the second 
* tto the second player wins easily by 13, Q to 
KK8ch and 14 KttoKoa vwme 
(A clever and decisive coup, 
(/) If he had played :— 





White, Black. 
17 QtoQBs | 17 Ktto K Kt5 
18 Kt tks Kt 18 Rtks R ch 
19 Btks R 19 QtoR 8ch 
20 K to B2 Q checkmates 

Or, if:— 
17 P tks Kt 17 BtoQ Bach 
18 BtoK3 | 18 R tke P 
19 B tks B 19 R tks R ch 
&e., &e. 
—Lendon Era. 
CRICKET. 


THE ALL BNGLAND ELEVEN VERSUS TWENTY TWO OF NEW YORK. 


The arrival of the celebrated English “ eleven” on Sunday last, 
and the announcement that on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day they were to contend against a picked “ twenty-two”’ of the 
&t. George’s and New York Clubs, naturally drew all lovers of 
this noble game to the St. George’s Club ground, Hadson city, on 
the days named. 

The present “eleven” are considered to be fully as strong as 
those who visited America in 1859; and, judging from the score 
which we give below, it wil be seen that so far they have been 
quite as successful in their match with the New York players as 
were their predecessors. 

The bowling onthe part of New York was remarkably 5 
and had the fielding been equally efficient, it is scarcely probable 
that the score of the All England Eleven would have mounted 
up to the total of 175 runs for their first 

In fact, considering that in England during the last few years 
the bowling has been completely “ collared” by the batting, it is 
sufficiently remarkable that out of eleven of the best 
players no less than seven should have been bowled oat. 
e batting of the Twenty-two was considerably below the 
average, Inasmuch as within the short s of three hours the 
whole of them were disposed of for the small amount of 61 runs, 
Mesers. Winslow, Gibves, Lee, and Aspinal heading the score. 
Norley, the 8t. George’s bowler, was unfortunately run out 
after scoring three, and several other players, in whom consider- 
able reliance was , failed to score at all. 

The bowling and fielding on the part of the Eleven was, of 
course, admirable, and elicited frequent and well merited ap- 
= from the spectators; one catch in particular, made by 

umpbrey whilst running at full speed, literally, in theatrical 
phraseology, ‘* brought down the house.” 

The Twenty-two having to follow their innings, sent in Messrs 
Cross and Lancey to the bowling of Lillywhite and Tarrant, their 
score, at half-past five, whee the stumps were drawn, being 10 
runs for the loss of two wickets. 

The game will be continued on Friday forenoon ; and, if we re- 
ceive the score before we go to press, it will appear on our Edi- 
torial page. 





ALL ENGLAND ELEVEN. 


eee PCO E TOO OT OC CCOC OSS S CT eer e rere) 





Tarrant, |. b. w. b. Norley.. 
Bootleg, B. Merde... ccccccscoccccccocvccccccccccccccccccescoss 
Rowbotham, 1. b. w. b. Norle: 
Freeman, c. Lee, b. Norley. 
Charlwood, not out........ 
Willsher, c. A. Wright, b. Lee 
Byes, 14; leg bye, 1; wides, 6. 








NEW YORK TWERTY-TWO. 


Cashman, b. Willsher.... ° eccocece ° 
Aaplnal, B. WEAR 220 0ccccccccecccccccececccceccccccccecses 
Want, b. Freeman ............. Soceccc cess cceccseesscecoccce 0 
Gees, D WHEE co ccccc cass cece cs cccccccenescoeccecccesecce 
Mortimer, c. Lillywhite, b. Willsher.............. 
EE. Weight, b. Wiebe? .. .cccccccccccccocccccccccce coccccocese 
Gidbes, b. Freeman... ......- 2. cceecccecseeccceccscceesess 
Norley, run out .......... 
G. Wright, b Freeman...... 
Earns! 


‘ 
’ 
’ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
co 


baw, b. Freeman ...............-- eovcces 
Pes G, CU, Oe We cceccccccccencceccccecocecccecce 
DAR, GO DENEEE, By WE cc cccccocccescosccesccoecesocccese 
Butterfield, b. Freeman................... 

Smith, st. Pooley, b. Freeman....... 
Bowman, c. Humphrey, b. Willsher 
Morrison, b. Willsber.. 
Stokes, b. Willsher .... 
Lancey, not out ..... 

ey c. Pooley, b. Willsher 

reeman 


seen eeeeee wee 
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Waces in Amertca.—Our American correspondent gave us 
yesterday some interesting particulars relative to the wages now 
Offered to artisans in the States. The highest paid class are the 
wood engravers, who receive $55 a week, but bricklayers can 
earn $35, hodmen about $17}, hotel waiters $12, and so forth. 
These prices look very well upon paper, but there are two im- 
portant deductions to be made from their nominal value. In the 
first place nearly every article used in daily life is 100 per ceat. 
dearer than it is in this country, aod in the second place the sums 
mentioned by our correspondent are paid in paper, not in ie. 
The waiter, for instance, gets $12 a week—equivalent to £2 8s, 
at par, But wheu gold is at its recent prices—say from 146 to 
150, the rates between which it has flactuated all this month— 
the dollar is not worth more on an average than 2s. 64d. We must, 
therefore, call the waiter’s wages about £1 108. a week. Then 
the prices he is obliged to pay for everything he or his fami 
may need must be taken into account. The general result 
that men who have emigrated to America often complain 
that they were far better off on lower wages in the “old 





Guiting here is the most effective way to maintain the at-| country.” 


Mr. E. Morpby, however, asks, as the K’s Rook’s P cannot 
it is not better to Castle at the ninth 


—— | which foresees events of t, has 


In Canada, on the other hand, taxes are very light 
compared either with England or the United States, and, there. 
fore, the Dominion is wisely chosen as the field of emigration for 
the poor of the East-end.— London Standard. 


Tue Music or THE SPHERES.— 
L 


Hast thou not heard it, the universal music ? 
The throbbing harmony, the old eternal rhyme ; 
In the wild billows roaring, 
In the mad torrent pouring, 
And keeping with the stars its beat and march sublime? 
Hast thou not heard it when the night was silent, 
And nothing stirred but winds amid the trees, 
And the star-orbits, strings of barps celestial, 
Seemed quivering to the rush of melodies? 


I. 


If in thy sonl there pulse not some faint responsive echo 
Of that supernal everlasting hymu, 
Thou’rt of the low earth, lowly, 
Or livest life unholy, 
Or dullest spiritual sense by carnal grossness dim. 
Here it, s ‘oet, hearit! Ob, Preacher, give it wel- 
come 
Oh Loving Heart, receive it, deepin thice inmost core, 
The harmony of Angels, Glory, for ever Glory, 
Glory and Peace and Joy, and Love for evermore ! 





THE SLAUGHTER OF GuLLS.—We are informed that at one 
of the recent meetings of the British Association, Professor 
Newton “referred to the enormous demand for the feathers of 
the white gull by the modern fashion of ladies’ bat-plumes, 
and almost electrified his fair hearers by informing them that 
every lady wearing one of these feathers bore upon her fore- 
head the brand of a murderer.” As a natural consequence, 
Miss Becker, whose paper on the equality of the sexes has 
provoked some attention, arose and protested against her sis- 
ters being held responsible for the indiscriminate slaughter of 
the white gull. She attrituted the share womea have in the 
matter to the ignorance in which we men are content to al- 
low the gentler sex to fall. No lady, she said, would willingly 
wear the feather of a bird that was destroyed in the act of 
feeding its young. We are glad to perceive that Miss Becker, 
despite her theory of the equality of the sexes, grants to her 
sisters the possession of a certain maternal sympathy which 
brings them into closer cunnection with s¢a-gulls than could 
be experienced by mep. And really the field of zoological 


lish | Ornament is so wide that there is no necessity for women to 


provoke the merciless murder of sea-gulle during the nursing 
season. The fauna of the British Isles is surely sufficient! 
extensive to supply models for any practical ornament wh 

it may be desirable to add to ladies’ costume. Already we 
bave had beetles, butterflies, frogs, lizards, and humble-bees 
brought into requisition for the adornment of the feminine 
head ; and there is no reason why women, especially if they 
are at that season wher, according to Miss Becker, they un- 
dergo a p of edification, should not indulge the utmost 
caprice of their fancy in selecting natura) objects for their em- 
bellishment. But for the future let them forego the pleasure 
(which, by the way, is now chiefly relegated to maid-servants 
and milliners’ girle) of wearing on their heads the pinion or 
breast of grebe, gull, Ailsa cock, or tern. It they must have 
such ornaments, let them wear the feathers of those birds 
which are killed under certain restrictive laws, such as the 
pheasant, partridge, &c.— London Spectator. 








A New IMPERIAL ALLIANCE SUGGESTED.—A report is cur- 
rent in Paris that Queen Isabella of Spain has offered Napoleon 
analliance. If he goes to war with Prussia, the Italians will 
have Rome, consequently Her Majesty offers him 40,000 Span- 
iards to garrison the Papal territory. She requiree in return, 
however, a guarantee for her own throne, not only against foes 
from without, but insurgents from within, and this Napoleon 
hesitates to give,—guaranteeing Bourbons not being hie réle 
in life. The Count and C of Girgenti, the latter an 
Iofanta of Spain, have been in Paris to sett'e the businese ; but 
have fuiled, and the semi-official journals now deny the sigoifi- 
cance of the visit. It is quite possible that the Papal Court, 
t tigated Queen Teahell 








to make this offer. 





An UnpDERGROUND Ratiway ry Parts.—The construction 
of an underground railway in Paris, more with the view of 


5| bringing in market produce from the suburbs than for the 


purposes of passenger traffic, has been decided upon. It is to 
start from the Halles Centraies, at the extreme end of the Rue 
St. Honoré, and take the line of the quays as far as St. Cloud, 
whence it will proceed to La Marche, famous for its steeple- 
chases, where an immense station is to be ,w 

will form the starting point of a new circular railway passing 
entirely round Paris at several miles distance. The works 
are to begin on the Champs Elysée, between the Palais de 
l'ladustrie and the Piace de Ja Concorde. 





Onictn oF Manocany Furniture.—A Weert Indian eap- 
tain, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, bad brought 
some |ogs of it as ballast for his ship, and gave them to his bro- 
ther, Dr. Gibbons, an emioent physician, who was then building 
a house. The wood was thrown aside as too hard for the work- 
men’s tools. Some time afterwards, his wife wanted a candle- 
box. The doctor thought of the West Indian wood, and out of 
that the box was made, _Its colour and polish tempted the doc- 
tor to have a bureau made of the same material, and this was 
thought so beautiful that it was shown to all his friends. The 
Duchess of Buckingham, who came to look at it, begged wood 
enough to make another bureau for hereelf. Then the demand 
arose for more, and Honduras mahogany became a common at- 
ticle of trade.— Dickens's “ All the Year Round.” 








NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 42 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 

JEWELER awp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th 8ts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. 9” All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 








FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 

81 EAST HOUSTON Sunaen, om Bowery] New York. The 

attention of House Owners Agents for t Houses is 

to the adventages Sag wens derive, by examining 
Tae Escapsgs, for Tenement 

» Proprietor. 


hereby called 
my reduced = list, of LurRoveD 
Houses and Factories, 





H. NELSEN 





September 19 
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THE ALBION, 








FINANCIAL. 





FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 520s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








BANKING HOUSH 


or 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Four per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Coin. 

Persons keeping accounts with us may deposit and draw with- 
out notice, the same as with City Banks. 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest at market rate. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Corporate Loans negotiated. 

Our business conducted the same as that of a bank. 


HATCH FOOTER Co 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 





No, 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 
IMPORTERS and Orgers furnished {with GOLD at current 
rates. 
WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY'S 
BUROPHBAN BXPROHSS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 
Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hzecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 








DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 
Europe issued by 

AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: 12 GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex, 
The well known b wren eo ent perman Desann, 
2es3—404-—170-—351, 
a sseumed other MaKERs, we desire to caution the 
imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
—An nection was ted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! inant at at General T, 4 em, deneery, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER ‘os. 
Hamar Owns, JOSEPH GILLOTT & eR. 
Bole Agent 91 John ¥. 





These 
this country. They 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, page {Yapor) FUMIGAT- 
ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MED 
nad MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 


parate. 
tendants. 


invalids 
inspection at all times, 





INSURANCE. 





Invine” RICAN, BATHS, Street, 
(Onz BiLock East or UNION SQuaRE ) 


L. G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen’s, Irving Place. 


Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. 
Baths are the most Compretiensive + of Baths in 
b e 





ED, ELECTRIC, 


These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 
Each department has its special and experienced at- 


No pains will be opeaea to make it one of the best resorts for 
is or seekers of Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 
The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding noe, a Fimilies, hy am Factories, and 
for Show Case an: w Bars and Pla’ ~ it will 
RE-PLATE ALL aSILVER OR PLATED: WAR 8 good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by D: ites and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Orders received at the 
“ and Cepot, 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 88th Sts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 





CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Constantly on hand, 8 Ba Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HuLLY, and A) pom ips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST N STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Katablished 1 4 i810 
DALLY AND HAWLEY, 

PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTERS, 
No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and Sl1st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





Glazing promptly attended to. 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Bebwere 10th and 11th are, 


¥ ~ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


FOR SS TRE BLOOD. 


n Alel 





NEW YORK. 

















this 

pe 4 ‘is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
ton uot by the if 

on until they were painfully afflicting, 

have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarcelyjneed to 
informes of its virtues Or uses, 
Scrofulous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race, Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its 








“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 


LIFH INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 431 Broadway, N. ¥. 
I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


at this Company, Mr. ay = Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their ter, which 


make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite." 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 





NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the f — Comp ny, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a d by any one, therefore 
valuable to those - aby muared as well as to those who are not 


—es) 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 


cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this m 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given pe 


application. 
Agents wanted in*City and Country, 


JOHN A. SIMMONS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 
SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
ew York. 

















JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER FLATS, ee te BELL- HANGER, AND 
NEKAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE. between 36th and 37th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Bpeaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


Be AyNEO SEASss.. 

147 & 149 HAST TWENTY-SBCOND 8T., N. ¥. 
M. TRILLARD, 
MEROHANT TAILOR. 

251 4th Avenue, 

COR. OF 20TH 8T. 

J. CAIRNS, 


Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
ment», also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND 8TRERT, Between Mott and Elizabeth Sts., New York. 

















Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and thea, 
On some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of ite hideous forms, either on the surface or among the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in liver, —~ it shows its ay 
oy eruptions on the skin, or foul ulc ons On some part 

the body. Hence the ph. Be wee of a bottle of this 
SaRSaPaRILia is a o— when no active symptoms of d's 


< apes Persons with A, 4 iollowing aes 
gene ly find A.  Ty- relief, and 


cure, b 
this SaRsaPaRitia: Bt. yn ‘teen Rose or Erysipelas 
Totter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore ~ y Bs Sore 
: onenes oneness or Visible —y ae te ee 
iso more forms, as Dys: ropey, 
Disease, be Kpilepsv, Neuralgia, and the various Ulowons af. 
fections of the muscular nervous 6 
aan or Venereal and Merew Diseases are cured by it, 
roam hy tL uired for mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use e of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrbewa or Whites, Uterine Ul- 
cerstions, and Fe: Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by ite purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions ee —< case sre et | in our Almanac, supplied 
a accumulations of extran- 
quickly to it, as aleo Liver Com- 
or Inflammation of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, wi en arene A. | oftea do, from the rankling poi- 
coment fae tthe ap tem. ua Se ro | id and 
8 an o 8 ose Who are id and 
Despondent, neni and troubled with Ner-ous Ap- 





_— be ay 


freben or orn or any of the affections symptomatic of 
eakness, will find ae relief and con evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.O, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Sold by all Draggiste everywhere 


vLOWAWs OINTMENT.—Dropsical swele 
Aimgew can only be reduced in two waye—by apsorption 
and evaporation. HoLLowayY’s OINTMENT acts powerfully and 
beneficially upon the vessels which perform these functions. It 
invigorates the absorbents, and p tes the expulsory action of 
the pores. Among all the external complaints for which the 
Ointment is an acknowledged specific, there is none in which it 
— greater wonders than in dro cases, Bold by all Drug; 
gis 




















EDDING CAR 
ING, at GIMB: 


BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
* 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


EDDING ENVELOP ENGLISH oeeee, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED = THE EDG 
GIMBREDE’S, 688 and 873 BROADWAY. 


MOST ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 
PaP airio 








Mo rst'xore 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the At ay at the Jate Fair of the American Institate 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 

THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful —_ ‘tors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 
THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New Tork 


Miss LOVETT’s 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIC STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


REMOVAL, 
JAMES PARRISH, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. $23 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street, 
t@” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ATERS’s FIRST PREMIUM PF PIANOs, 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet e best 1ufactured ; warranted for six years 
a hand Pisnos. ms, and Organs at great bargaics, 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chaeed ; Monthly ny a = —_ =, two years. 
ering’s Bteinway’s, ury’s and the Arion pianos to iet. 
Pianos tuned and IDustrated torts led. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORAC WATERS & CO 


BLLUCS Eau ANGELIQUE, 

HE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEEL FRA 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York, 


CA wp -_ 
Being desi of p it and the p 
a a new and rous imitation offered to them un der 
milar name, we woul 























ERK AND STATIONERY. 
588 and 872 BROADWAY, 





WORLIQUEL them to closely observe that 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANG 
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THE ALBION: 








STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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CALCIUM LICHTS. 
THOMAS D. BENSON. 
Lights for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
&e. 580 Hupson 87., near Abingdon Square, New York. Also 
Manufacturer of Calcium Light Apparatus. 


JOHN KOEHLER, 
TIN AND COPPERSMITH, 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
House Furnishiog Goods, Cooking Utensils Tinned and Re- 
en No. 108 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 1ith and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst Street, N. Y. 
STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
{@ All Orders Promptly Attended to! 


JOHN McHKENNAN, 

‘Successor to L. Young.) MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New York. Mantel Pieces, 
Moouments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, Tiling, &c., &c. 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 














HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
We. 25 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


BROADWAY & FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
11323 BROADWAY. 

Brazilian Pebble Spectacies and Eye Glasses for preserving the 

Sight. Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 

H. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1132 Broadway, & 169 William 8t. 








J. W. SMITH, 
(Established, 1548,) 
HERALDILGQ$; CHASER. 

Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 

Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 

Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 

No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 


HAAS & ROBERTSON, 


272 4th Avenue. 
ELECTROTYPSRS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, 


Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, 
wax flowers, Jeatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers materiais. 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in 
Bronze aud Silver on hand and made to order. 


THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 


To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, ladigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing the est facilities for manufac- 
turing, = a rer Lease, ena- 

es us sell at 2 cent. less 
than Broadway stores. 









Vin om 

—- 

= <a 

LO 
J. C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing so’ 

of his designs of carrisges. Can be had gratis on application. _ 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 









HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGs. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 





% WHEELER & WILSON a 
\%> 625 BROADWAY, “@” 
2 NEW YORK. / A 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


S. D. KEHOE, 
309 BROaDWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List oF Prices oF Inp1an CLuss. 


6, 7 & Sibs. each, per pair $5 50 | Sizes for Ladies and Children. 
10 lbs. each bed 6 50 | 2 lbs, each, per pair § 2 00 
13 * “ “ 70:18 “ “ “ 3 00 
15 of o “ 10 00 4 it) ih) “ s 50 
20 te oF “ 14 00 5 ay “a “ 5 00 
25 oe oe “oe 16 oo | 





UNSURPASSED. 
PRICE OF THE WASHING MACHINE, $15. 
OF THE WASHING MACHINE AND WRINGER, $24. 





DENISON’S WASHING MACHINE 
Is allowed to be the best Washing Machine ever invented. It defies 
competition, This Machine is constructed on purely scientific 


principles. 

’ NO RUBBING OR POUNDING 
Injures no garment. Is strong and durable, easter than any other 
to operate; will wash anything from a lace collar to a bedquilt ; 
dees more work and in less time than any other—worth the price 
for rinsing alone. No family can afford to be without one. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING MAOGINE 

Ist—S8oak the clothes over night in cold water, soapiog the 
more soiled parts. 2d—In the morning pass them through the 
wringer. Fill the Reel nearly full, [not packed down] taking care 
to distribute the balls equally among the clothes. 34—Shave a 
few ounces of soap and dissolve it in boiling water. 4th—Pour 
two pails of boiling water in the tank and enough of the soap 
[previously prepared] to makea richsuds. Do not use too much 
soap or it willfoam. 5th—Turn the Reel just fat enough not to 
throw the waterout. 6th—For rinsing proceed the same as for 





and Kheumatic Affections 
NATURB’S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANT'S 
ENT 





SELTZER APER 


BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 


Ever offered to the people for the above classs of diseases. 

The ‘nursing babe, its brothera and sisters, its parents and 
grand parents, will al) find this pleasant remedy well adapted tor 
their different complaints, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren BSts., N. Y¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


ing, using cold water. 
Manulactured at Upper Piermont, Rockland Co, N. ¥. Ap- 


ply to 
J. G. BELL, 335 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Or to TUNIS TALLMAN, Upper Piermont, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROONS, 
NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


Send for a Cireular. 











YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 





Stationers, Prin’ and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpax Lays 
ceraadive poome) ontentiom, We supply everything in oar 
line, 





——$—_.. 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE. 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Cana) 
Street, near Varick, New York. 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


UNION GAS HEATERS 


AND 


COOKING STOVES, 
For SaLe WHOLESALE aND Retail At 
612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 


TUCKERMAN’S CATHEDRAL CHANTS. 
Including the Gregorian Tones, The whole adapted to the 
Canticles and Occasional Services of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; Services for the Holy Communion, and the Burial of 
the Dead, with a Morning Service in F, consisting of Te Deum 
and Benedictus, with a separate Book of Words, enabling Choirs 
to adapt such Chants to the Canticles as they prefer, instead of 
conforming in all cases, to the selections made by the editor, 
Price $3 00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Publishers, 
277 Washington Btreet, Boston, 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 


Til Broadway, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE} 
This old established and Periodical 
the public at the rate of —- anc 
Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
ADVERTISING RATE: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ over one and under three months, 
6b “ =“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


tay” Tus ALBion is served by carriers at the of 
bers in the cities of Nea York and — oun 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 











THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES; 
Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBION One Year to each, with 

the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.sion One Year to each, with 

Two Complete Popular Kditions, for $30, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 
now in course of Pubiication} in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 
lates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 

tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 

Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
eo Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutua) 
rien 
Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addilional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBS8CRIBER—The ALBIon One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—Tae ALBion One Yearfto 
any Three Volumes of the Liorary Edition, for $18. 

fO CLUBS OF FIVE—The ALBiow One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) 

fO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALBion One Year to each, two 

Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of tus 
Popular Edition, for $60. 


*, he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE Pap, TUROUGEH- 
out Tus Unirep States. Any present subscriber forw»rding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

To subscribers im the British N. A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the want of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or paid to Express Companies, or other for- 
warders, in d with the P "s special instruc- 


tions. 

All the above rates, beth for single subscription and for elubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 

All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 

WM. H MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 


39 Park Row, N. ¥. 


each, and 














